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This Issue in Brief 


Mr. Chips of “Goodbye, Mr. Chips’’ fame, went 
through three stages to attain success as a teacher: 
first, when as a teacher of Latin he needed to 
know Latin; second, when he recognized that in 
order to teach Tommy he had to know both Latin 
and Tommy; and third, when he realized that he 
must know himself. 

Correspondingly the probation officer must know 
not only general facts about probation, but also 
must understand probationer Johnny and himself. 
Professor Nathaniel Cantor, in a paper which he 
chooses to call “New Light on Probation,’’ empha- 
sizes the significance of knowledge, on the part of 
the probation officer, of those basic drives which 
motivate both the conduct of the probation officer 
as well as that of his probationer. Whether or not 
you agree with all that Professor Cantor says, you 
will find his article challenging reading. 


It is the contention of Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women, that reformatories are specialized agen- 
cies in training and education for certain individuals 


whose education during childhood and youth was 
neglected in one phase or another. Dr. Van 
Waters’ conception of her task as superintendent 
of a reformatory, is education for good citizenship 
in a democracy. Based upon more than twenty- 
five years work with delinquent and adult offenders, 


Dr. Van Waters concludes that principles of pro- 


gressive education often are effective in the refor- 
mation of the individual who has come in conflict 
with the law. In ‘“‘Reformatories Keep Pace with 
a Changing Social Order,” Dr. Van Waters sets 
forth the underlying philosophy of her educational 
program. 


Probation is one branch of the profession known 
as social work. More than forty universities have 
organized departments or divisions with established 
standards of professional curricula in the field of 
social work. As a profession resembling law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching, and the ministry, the 
probation service requires specially trained and 
qualified persons to perform the delicate task of re- 
educating those who have come in conflict with the 
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law. Frank T. Flynn, director of the University of 
Notre Dame’s Graduate Program in Social Work, 
sets forth in “Training for the Probation Profes- 
sion” the generally accepted standards of training 
for the probation field. 


In 1911 Joseph F. Fishman’s Crucibles of Crime 
opened the eyes of the public, for the first time, to 
the wretched conditions existing in the city and 
county jails of almost every state. Today we have 
in the United States 3097 county and independent 
city jails, most of them a blot upon the cities and 
counties which permit them to exist. Only 497 of 
these jails meet the minimum standards required 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons for the detention 
of Federal prisoners. During the past year Jail 
Inspector Samuel 8S. Williams visited more than 
400 jails. We asked him to share with us his findings. 
He responded: “‘Our Jails Need a House Cleaning.” 
As a substitute for the city and county jail, he 
offers the “district jail system.” 


Our attention was called to “Camp Opportu- 
nity,” a county camp in California. We learned 
that Professor Harold S. Jacoby of the College of 
the Pacific, was especially interested in the various 
phases of this camp program. To us it Seemed to 
be “‘one way out” from the grasps of the antiquated 
county jail which has had a firm grip on our country 
since it was imported several centuries ago. We 
asked Professor Jacoby to tell us all about his 
experiment in “The County Camp: A Substitute 
for the County Jail.’’ FEDERAL PROBATION readers 
would like to hear from others who have had experi- 
ence with “district jails” or “county camps,” or 
can offer some other substitute for the county jail. 


If you follow the Hour of Charm radio program 
you perhaps heard Dr. Mary B. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of the Federal Reformatory for Women, 
interviewed January 14, as the “Woman of the 
Week.” If not, you will want to read the portrait 
interview, “Stone Walls Do Not a Prison Make,” 
in which Dr. Harris interprets her interesting ex- 
periment at Alderson. Since 1914 Dr. Harris has 
been superintendent of various institutions for 
young girls and women. She became superinten- 
dent at the Alderson institution in 1925. 


A facsimile of the attractively designed docu- 
ment Declaration of the Principles of Parole of the 
National Parole Conference in 1939, appears on 
page 25. Copies of the original facsimile, suitable 
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for framing (17 inches x 12 inches), are available 
without cost, through the Department of Justice. 


On January 18, 1940, Robert H. Jackson, former 
Solicitor General, was elevated to the Cabinet post 
of Attorney General. Beginning on page 26 we are 
happy to present a portrait sketch of the earlier 
life, leadership, and accomplishments of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 


Essex County’s (N. J.) probation department is 
recognized as among the leading probation units in 
the country. Its chief probation officer, Joseph P. 
Murphy, started out as a probation officer 29 years 
ago. During his more than a quarter-century of 
work with offenders he has had an opportunity to 
test and to establish some principles which may 
guide the probation officer in his work. Read “Some 
Axioms for Probation Officers,’”’ and then submit 
others which you think should be added to Mr. 
Murphy’s list. 


Mrs. Robert Browning said: “No man can be 
called friendless who has God and the companion- 
ship of good books.” If we accept this assertion, then 
the control of reading tastes and reading habits is 
an important phase of the rehabilitative process in 
a penal institution. Librarian William Berg of the 
much-talked-of library at the U. S. Penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania (see photo on page 32) 
was asked “‘What Do Prisoners Read?” Beginning 
on page 31 Mr. Berg gives us his observations of 
the reading tastes and reading habits of prisoners 
in a medium-custody institution. 


Dr Justin K. Fuller, Senior Surgeon of the U. S. 
Public Health Service assigned to the Bureau of 
Prisons, is the author of our community resource 
article for this issue. In “Public Health Resources 
Available to Probation Officers,’”’ Dr. Fuller reviews 
the various diagnostic and treatment facilities of 
Federal, state, and local jurisdictions, and shows 
how the probation officer may utilize these medical 
resources injhis rehabilitative efforts. 


Another regular feature in FEDERAL PROBATION 
will be “Reviews of Professional Periodicals,” 
(page 44) which offers thumb-nail sketches and 
reviews of articles in criminology and penology 
appearing in our various professional periodicals. 
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NUMBER 1 


HE EDITOR of FEDERAL PROBATION asked 
me to prepare an article which would set 
forth practical suggestions to guide probation 
officers in their supervision relationships. 

One may doubt whether practical suggestions 
are useful unless the probation officers know and 
sense what they are about. The most practical 
suggestions are those which can be applied not 
in supervising a particular individual but in 
guiding everyone placed on probation. Effective 
supervision, in other words, must be carried on 
within some frame of reference. Some theory of 
personality growth must underlie and guide pro- 
bation supervision. The greater one’s knowledge 
and insight into the dynamics of personality 
growth, the more likely is it that probation 
supervision will be effective. What can be 
more practical for the probation officer than 
really to sense and understand what is occurring 
between himself and the client during the in- 
terviews and, thus, be able to help him? Such 
skill is neither easily nor quickly acquired. 

The behavior of others can be better under- 
stood—and sometimes guided—if one possesses 
genuine insight into one’s own dynamic drives. 

If the view of personality development about to 
be presented is sound, it should apply equally 
well to the relations between husbands and wives, 
parents and children, teachers and students, pro- 
bation and parole officers and their clients, indeed, 
to any human relations. The reader will judge 
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for himself whether the view presented is in 
essential accord with the realities of his own ex- 
perience. 


I 


Some Fundamental Psychological Drives 
Which Motivate Human Behavior 


What seem to be the most general, basic 
psychological drives of man? Each one of us 
wants to be dependent upon others. Each one 
of us wants to be independent of others. An ex- 
amination of these two conflicting needs will re- 
veal the dilemma of personality growth which — 
every individual must face as long as he lives. 

Each one of us wants to depend upon other 
people. We want to be liked, loved, approved, and 
understood. We want to feel that we belong some- 
where. We long for the feeling of being wanted. 
This need drives us to join clubs, to visit each 
other, to agree with others, to make friends, to 
do the things which will win for us admiration 
and approval. 

This need for dependence is easily observed in 
infants and young children. An infant cries to be 
held in the warm arms of the mother. A child 
falls or is hurt. Tearful and frightened it runs 
to the parent for solace and sympathy. 

The sense of security is primarily acquired dur- 
ing the first few years of one’s life when the 
deep contacts of an infant are made with the 
mother. The infant rapidly acquires a sense of 
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“belongingness.” This emotional tie is not a 
matter of logic. The enveloping affection is the 
result of the mother-child relationship and in no 
wise depends upon the objective judgments of any 
kind. Whether the child is good or bad, ugly or 
handsome, healthy or sickly,—all of this is irrele- 
vant to parental love. A mother’s arms is the 
child’s harbor. 

As the child develops from infancy through 
childhood and into adolescence he is judged more 
and more by what he is and by what he can do. 
Comparisons with others are made, scolding and 
naggings, praises and compliments fill the days. 
These judgments determine the child’s feeling of 
adequacy or inferiority. Children who are secure, 
who sense they are loved, pay little attention to 
what their parents say about their inadequacies. 
The pervasive awareness of security shields the 
child from the disquietude of not measuring up to 
brothers, sisters, or schoolmates. On the other 
hand, children who sense their rejection and who 
feel insecure seek to acquire feelings of adequacy 
which, however, never quite give them a basic 
sense of security. If they fail in showing that they 
possess some outstanding trait the inevitable feel- 
ing of inferiority in addition to the basic sense 
of insecurity leads them to become “problem 
children.” 

It is difficult for children and adolescents to 
obtain basic security or love through accomplish- 
ments since affection is built on the “psycho- 
motor tensions” of the first few years. Reassur- 
ance against anxiety and insecurity is sought in 
another direction, that of doing something better 
than others, of attracting attention by asserting 
themselves. Security is dominantly an emotional 
relationship while feelings of adequacy flow from 
what others say about one’s abilities or achieve- 
ments. The feeling of security rests upon who 
you are. The feeling of adequacy depends upon 
what you are. Security is rooted in affection. Ade- 
quacy floats with opinion. In either case the indi- 
vidual depends upon others. He needs to be loved 
and approved. 


The Individual Strives Simultaneously 
for Dependence and Independence 


But man is set against himself. Every indi- 
vidual seeks security and dependence, but he also 
wants to assert himself, to be independent, to ex- 
press himself in accordance with his own peculiar 
temperament. The harsh world of reality, in the 
form of dangerous parental and social prohibi- 
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tions, and the relentless right-of-way of objects, 
cannot easily be overcome. Problems and dangers 
which cannot be conquered, oppose the individual. 
The unknown is feared. Security, warmth, protec- 
tion, and dependence is longed for, sought for, 
and achieved—only to be repudiated by the in- 
cessant demand to express oneself, to be indepen- 
dent, to dominate—and the pendulum starts its 
counterswing. One rebels at being dependent and 
secure, settled and safe. The urge to dominate, 
to express one’s peculiar difference, to be an in- 


dependent individual, reasserts itself. More pro- q 


hibitions ‘and other dangers are encountered. 


The individual, fearful at the expression of his _ 
individuality, again seeks shelter in the approval 


of others and seeks to behave in accordance with 


what others expect or demand. 
A child, for example, wants to behave his way. 


Parents demand their way. The child’s joy of q 
spontaneous expression of his own needs must be 


weighed against his fear of losing the approval 


and love of those upon whom he depends. During _ 


infancy and childhood the parents win. The child 


submits—outwardly. Inwardly resentment ac- — 
companies his frustration. This breeds anxiety _ 
and hostility which will manifest itself in devious 
ways sooner or later. The child, unaware of what 
is taking place, also experiences guilt. It is as if 


he said: “The almighty ones demand this. I want | 
that. They must be right. I must be wrong. Some- 


thing is the matter with me. If only they’d love | i 


me some more I’d feel better. I need them, soI © 


guess I better do what they want so they'll like 


me, the big brutes!” 


Thus, the child’s attempt to be independent is | ' 
accompanied by fear, anxiety, and guilt. These ‘4 
reactions bring even greater needs for depen- — 


dence and security. The pendulum repeats the 


independent-dependent arc in a slightly different — 
path directed by the ever new constellation of | 


experience. 


The Individual Seeks Concurrently for 


Self-Expression and Repression 


A similar conflict takes place in the emotions of | 
the parent. Suppose that Dicky, a darling four- © 
year-old, curious as all normal children are, is | 
engaged in the common experiment of trying | 


to detach the tail from the dog. His mother, at : 


the bridge table, is reflecting on the gaudy clothes — 
of her partner, the heavy lipstick of the gust Fi . 
on the right and the awful coiffure of the shrew | 
on her left; and her own general superiority in | 
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these details. A yelp of the dog brings her back 
to her motherly duties. “Dicky,” she shrieks, “go 
to your room, at once, do you hear?” Of course, 
Dicky hears, and so do the guests. Dicky, humili- 
ated and tearful, goes to his room planning new 
mischief. 

His mother had asserted herself. She had her 
explosion, followed by a realization that she had 
to square herself with her guests. Now it’s her 
turn to feel humiliated and guilty. She senses 
the disapproval of her guests and wants their 
approval. Reinstatement must be made. “Aren’t 
they the cutest little devils?” she quietly felt 
her way with a castor-oil smile. One could almost 
hear the chorus, “and how!” But the guests dare 
not assert themselves. They, too, want to be well 
thought of. So, in answer to the question, we 
hear, “children will do the queerest things”; 
“dogs are such grand companions for the kid- 
dies”; and “you’ve got to be made of iron these 
days, to bring children up intelligently.” There 
is a bit of general clucking and nodding of heads 
which portends a passing grade for mother. She 
apparently feels reinstated although her too de- 
liberately concealed sigh indicates she’s not quite 
rid of her guilt and not altogether reassured. 
Fortunately for her peace of mind, mother-host- 
ess will be spared her examination on progressive 
education given by the guests immediately after 
their departure. She hopes for the best and wisely 
expects the worst. 

Dicky, meanwhile, having been frustrated, ex- 
presses his aggression by strewing his toys all 
over the room. His mother, still feeling guilty 
about her performance, enters Dicky’s room, 
views the scene, and gets release from her ten- 
sions by punishing Dicky, upon whom she pro- 
jects her guilt for the display of bad temper. 
Dicky is responsible for it all. 

Every person faces this problem of self-ex- 
pression versus repression. Most individuals are 
neither anarchic in their claims for self nor 
beaten into dulled submission by the claims of 
others. Most people achieve a working balance 
between their own needs and the demands of 
society which is discovered and rediscovered in 
light of their own dynamic experience. The 
achievement is neither static nor gained without 
ceaseless struggle. The balance is constantly be- 
ing shifted, redefined, and paid for at the cost 
of emotional disturbance to the self and to others. 
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The Individual Endeavors to Have 
Both Approval and Disapproval 

Most of us are often out of balance with our 
environments and with ourselves. We refuse to 
recognize and accept this fact. We deny it. With- 
out being aware of what takes place we conceal, 
distort, or create attitudes and engage in the 
appropriate behavior which justifiies our action. 
We have too much at stake. The pretty pictures 
we have built up about ourselves must not be 
spoiled. We incorporate into our own personal- 
ities the demands or wishes of others, whose 
approval we seek. If we do this often enough, the 
demands of others become identified with our 
own desires. 

This process, however, is accompanied by re- 
sentment at the failure to express our difference 
and the necessity to conform with what others 
insist we shall become. We want to be like those 
around us so that we may be liked by them, 
but we want to express our difference so that we 
might have the feeling of being somebody. If 
we dare to express our difference, we must be 
ready to face the disapproval of others. This 
makes us feel guilty. We become uneasy and 
afraid of such disapproval. We now seek to re- 
establish ourselves in the good favor of those 
who disapprove of our conduct. On the other 
hand, if we succumb to the wishes of others in 
order to be like them and to win their approval, 
we feel resentful and hostile at having to suppress 
our difference. 

The Individual is Frequently a Victim of 
Rationalizations and Compensations 

Were we aware of this polar conflict, we would 
not be as twisted as most of us are in our think- 
ing and feeling. We are afraid to be ourselves. 
We deny that we do a lot of faking. We pretend 
that on the whole, we are consistent, rational, 
upright, kindly, creatures. We conceal from our- 
selves that we are also inconsistent, irrational, 
unrighteous, cruel, hostile, and hateful. The 
trouble does not lie in being hostile, cruel, or 
irrational. That is an inevitable part of our make- 
up. We are that way, all of us. The trouble arises 
in our denying that we are that way. It is the 
self-deception which does not permit us to recog- 
nize our conflicting selves. We engage in behavior 
which, unknown to us, compensates for our in- 
adequacies and shields us from our faults. In time 
we become so accustomed to our rationalizations: 


that we lose the — to criticize and —_—— 
ourselves. 
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A realization on the part of everybody that all 
of us must experience inevitable conflicts would 
make for sounder mental health. There would be 
less need to cover up our faults and therefore 
less need to parade our virtues. The more you 
accept yourself the less is your need to be accept- 
ed by or to dominate others. Some such dynam- 
isms which as yet are not clearly understood, 
operate, it seems to me, in the life of every indivi- 
dual and in every personal relation. 


II 


We are now prepared to discuss directly the 
thesis of this article, “New Light on Probation.” 
Ideally, every probation officer should possess a 
deepening insight into the conflicts of his own 
dynamic behavior. He should recognize and feel 
his need to dominate, to appear defensively self 
righteous, to be sadistic (another form of self- 
righteousness). He also should recognize and 
understand the other side of his nature, his need 
to have others approve him, to think well of 
him, to consider him a “swell guy.” Possessing 
insight into his own conflicting needs, the worker 
will be on guard against exploiting the client 
for the satisfaction of his own needs. Under- 
standing the ambivalent character of his own 
behavior, the probation officer will enter sympa- 
thetically into the bi-polar conflicts of his client. 


Social and Moral Values of Workers Must 
Not Be Imposed upon the Offender 


Out of scores of interviews with many varied 
personalities the worker, if he has the capacity, 
will have developed “feelers” which will give 
him insight into the particular nature of the 
psychological conflicts of his client. Above all, 
the probation officer must rid himself of any 
narrow moralistic attitude. His task is to accept 
the offender as he is, to give the offender a chance 
to express himself without fear of being 
criticized and condemned. If the offender (like 
anyone of us) is led to feel that the probation 
officer has nothing at stake and will honestly, 
simply, and seriously accept the personality 
differences of the offender, the client (like any- 
one of us) will gladly welcome the chance to 
express himself, to face his own conflicts and 
limitations and inadequacies. There will be less 
feeling of guilt since disapproval will not be 
feared. Therefore, there will be less need to 
rationalize any guilty feelings. 
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Decisions of the Offender Must Be His Own; 
Not Those of the Probation Officer 


The offender must be helped to understand, 


or better stated, must be helped to express his ; 


own difficulties. 


(An understanding, by the ‘ 


offender of the dynamics of the conflict of growth, | 


is not necessary). The moral decisions of the 
client must be his own and not those of the 
worker. Experienced social case workers have 
learned time and again the futility of assuming 
the responsibility of making decisions for their 
clients. That is precisely what the client wants, 
a shifting of his responsibility to others. This 
is what the client has been doing for years. The 
orders or authority of others which has dictated 
his conduct has been used by him to blame others 
for his conduct. Others, not himself, are therefore 
responsible for his behavior. Self-responsibility 
can be felt only if it is preceded by self-discipline. 
Students, children, adults and offenders can only 
learn through one way, by means of self- 
discipline. The teacher, the parent, and the pro- 
bation officer present the conditions—the setting 
for growth; what the individual does with the 
opportunities presented depends upon one’s 
reactions, capacity and willingness to use them. 


Meaningful Probation is Relationship Between 
One Presenting Need and One Who Can Help 


The probation officer’s chief job is to accept 
and understand what the present experiences of 
the offender actively mean to him. Meaningful 
probation supervision has little to do with what 
passes for social case histories of the offender’s 
past. The essence of probation supervision is 
a relationship between a living human being 
who is in conflict and another person (the officer) 
who is supposed to have insight into the dynam- 
isms and dilemma of personality development. 
The worker must serve the client as an “assist- 
ant-ego.” The client must get the feeling that he 
is absolutely free to express his present conflicts 
to someone who is ready to accept him just as he 
is and recognizes his right to self-determination 
of conduct. 

This does not mean that the previous record 
is without any significance for the worker. Such 
cold-storage, lifeless data may sometimes aid the 
worker in interpreting what is happening to the 
client (and more often may also mislead the 
worker). What is happening on the psychological 
level during the interview is of greatest signifi- 


cance in understanding the offender’s problems. | 
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Difficulties Involved in the Authoritarian 
Setting of Probation and Parole 

Probation (and parole) supervision differs in 
several respects from private or other public 
social work supervision. If a client refuses to 
enter into a relationship with a worker in a 
private or non-correctional public agency, the 
case is closed. Probation and parole services are 
set up by the authority of the state. If the client 
refuses to cooperate, that is not the end of the 
matter. The elements of authority and restriction 
are present. They are not necessarily limiting 
factors any more than legally required attend- 
ance in the public school interferes with sound 
instruction. As a matter of technique these 
apparently limiting elements can be used to ad- 
vantage. It is not authority or restriction which 
we resent but the manner in which they are exer- 
cised. Everyone of us is subjected daily to many 
kinds of restrictions. If we understand their need, 
we accept them. Indeed we want and need au- 
thority (dependence). 

It is the imposition of arbitrary and unreason- 
able conditions of probation which the proba- 
tioner resents. The routine laid down by the pro- 
bation departments is often way beyond the 
capacities of the offenders. They cannot, being 
the kind of people they are, live up to the values 
demanded of them. The program of treatment 
must relate to the probationer’s capacity to profit 
from the plan, qualified by due regard given to 
the need for social protection. 

If the probationer cannot or does not want to 
profit from his supervision, the officer must then 
rely upon the deterrent effect of returning the 
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client for violation of the conditions of probation. 
This power must never be used as a threat by the 
officer. It must be pointed out as a possibility 
subsequent to the conduct of the probationer. The 
responsibility of what happens is thus thrown 
upon the client. The machinery of probation is 
machinery. The use to which it is put depends 
upon the sensitivity and skilled artistry of the 
probation officer. 


Treatment Techniques Will Vary According 
to the Needs of the Offender 


The foregoing discussion is relevant to those 
probationers (especially juveniles) who have 
gotten into trouble with the law because of un- 
usual emotional disturbance. It should be clearly 
stated that the “relationship theory” described 
is only one approach to the problems of a certain 
class of probationers. There are other approaches 
which may be used legitimately for different 
kinds of offenders. Furthermore, none of the 
approaches is mutually exclusive. Lack of income 
may be the important factor in some cases. The 
most hopeful approach may be to obtain employ- 
ment for the client. Again, the solution of an- 
other’s problem may lie in changing or modifying 
his surroundings or providing medical assistance. 

The skilled probation supervisor, no matter 
what his approach is, will learn how to keep 
himself out of his client’s life as much as possible 
—and hence, indirectly best influence him. He 
will learn that the approach to an offender’s prob- 
lems is through the capacities, attitudes, and 
values of the client and not those of the worker. — 


OCIETY makes conflicting demands upon its prisons. It requires that 
the prison protect the community by assuring the safe custody of the 


prisoner for the period specified by the court and at the same time prepare 
him for release into the community as a law-abiding, self-respecting, and 
self-reliant citizen. It demands that the prisoner be taught to use liberty 
wisely while deprived of liberty as punishment. The prison must discipline 
rigorously and at the same time influence the prisoner to learn self-discipline 
and to develop voluntarily socializing inner drives. The prison is required 
by law to discharge men who are obviously dangerous to the well-being of 
society, and yet must hold others who it confidently believes will not again 
commit crime. The prison must provide for a man’s every want one day 
and the next release him into a friendless freedom without help or guidance. 

These and other equally baffling paradoxes create serious dilemmas for 


the prison administrator. _ James V. BENNETT in Federal Prisons: 1939 
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Reformatories Keep Pace with a 
Changing Social Order 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Ph. D. 
Superintendent, Massachusetts Reformatory for Women 


EFORMATORIES are complex institutions. 

They receive the same kind of persons we 

find on probation, or in jails and prisons. Courts 

do not uniformly base sentences on the needs of 

human beings for different types of treatment, 

nor upon the qualifications of various penal insti- 
tutions. 


Functions of a Reformatory 


A modern reformatory integrates itself with 
the community. Under the laws of the state it 
cooperates with police, social agency, court and 
parole. While there should be integration, the 
management of the reformatory should be dis- 
tinct, for it has a special function and outlook. 
The reformatory is a specialized agency of train- 
ing and re-education. Operating, as is usually 
the case, under the indeterminate sentence laws, 
and a flexible release procedure, no one should 
be detained after the maximum benefits of the 
institution have been secured, and no one should 
be discharged until a plan of rehabilitation has 
been set to work. 

There is some misunderstanding and warped 
thinking on the part of the public about reforma- 
tories. Reformatories are neither lenient nor 
pampering institutions, but places of hard work. 
When methods such as education, recreation, and 
some form of self government are used, they are 
not so much privileges granted, as responsibilities 
imposed. The aim is the re-education of the 
offender for good citizenship in a democracy. 
There can be no education without training. 
Therefore, the reformatory gives opportunity 
for practice in group living and the processes 
of democracy. 


Significance of Supervised Group Living 


Group living brings forth the self control, the 
response and effort necessary for sustained ac- 
tion. It also provides values and standards. There- 
fore, a comprehensive reformatory plan must 
include groups and a study of their emotions 


and sympathies. Under leadership, these re- 
sponses can be directed to include character 
building. 

It is a surprise to those inexperienced in insti- 
tution living, to discover not only talent, but 


virtues among the delinquent. But it is a fact . 


that the ability to produce excellence in work 


and in handicrafts flourishes in reformatories. 4 
Also, certain situations call forth responsibility, 


courage, perseverance and loyalty. Whether it 
is the crisis of the reformatory sentence and the 
submission to discipline, or whether it is removal 


from the distractions and competition and poor 4 
moral influence of the community, we do not — 


know. However, all those familiar with well- 
organized reformatories bear witness to the facts 
that delinquents under supervision produce 
excellence and display responsibility. 

The program of the reformatory aims to pro- 
vide hard labor, medical care, psychological diag- 
nosis, social service, adult education, training in 
the use of leisure time, religious instruction and 
vocational guidance. Not all of these aims are 
fulfilled equally well, but the set-up includes them 
all and places over each committed individual 


a case worker, or coordinator, to harmonize the 
results. 


The Value of an Occupational Program 


Hard labor as an essential part of the prison- a 


reformatory sentence is a carry-over from an 


earlier day before unemployment made work a 4 
blessing. Clearly the penology of that day re 


garded work as punishment. No mandate decreed 


that prison labor be productive, or furnish trade _ 
training. However, both these objectives are 
gained in modern reformatories. The state-use 
system of production by which articles are _ 


manufactured for tax-supported institutions in- 4 
sures a demand and supply economy very much — 


like that of an industrial factory. State legislation — 


prevents prison-made goods being thrown on the 
open competitive market. In Massachusetts and |~ 
elsewhere, there is agreement with union labor — 
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and merchants and manfacturing associations so 
that the prison product is varied and shop con- 
ditions are standard. 

The Women’s reformatory in Massachusetts 
manufactures clothing, hospital supplies, stock- 
ings, flags, and in addition supplies poultry and 
canned vegetables to other State, county, and 
city institutions; approximately $240,000 per 
year is returned to the State treasury. About 
one-fourth of the women are employed in this 
kind of labor. Those who show ability have no 
trouble, upon release, in securing jobs in factories 
engaged in the manufacture of similar com- 
modities. 

The remaining institution population is em- 
ployed in such activities as cooking, serving 
meals, home economics, sewing clothes for homes 
and institution wear, weaving rugs, horticulture, 
farming, poultry raising, clerical work; work in 
the laundry, hospital, dental clinic, nursery, 
library, laboratory, dairy; and performs other 
various maintenance jobs. Each person is as- 
signed work on the basis of capacity, health, in- 
telligence and vocational need. 

Since work is stressed as the corner stone 
of the institution program, it is not surprising to 
find a high degree of morale, for everyone feels 
needed and can see the actual results of his efforts. 
Trained instructors, outside lecturers, the read- 
ing of trade journals and vocational literature 
in the library, attendance at classes and clubs 
related to their work and hobbies all stimulate 
the intrinsic value of labor in the reformatory. 


Facilities for Medical Care 


The medical care of the modern reformatory 
is excellent. At the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women isolation in the hospital for two 
weeks is a routine entrance procedure. The 
physical examination is complete, including lab- 
oratory tests and innoculations. The hospital has 
a resident woman physician, and medical in- 
ternes, including those in pediatrics. Surgeons, 
specialists and consultants are available. Follow- 
up work is done at out-patient clinics, each 
patient being referred as needed. Cooperation 
with the State Board of Health and private 
hospital is maintained. Classes in hygiene, sani- 
tation and home nursing are available. Inasmuch 
as an estimated 20 per cent of the population of 
the United States is said to be without medical 
care, this emphasis on health is much needed. 
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The Part of Psychology and Psychiatry 
in a Treatment Program 


Insight into behavior problems is so essential 
to those who deal with troubled and handicapped 
human beings it might be supposed psychology 
and psychiatry would be the strongest depart- 
ments in a modern reformatory. But such is not 
the case. Routine tests of intelligence are usually 
given by a psychometrist. Routine neurology and 
diagnostic psychiatry are usually provided for 
the mentally ill. That these instrumentalities of 
science are needed is evident when we realize 
the wide range of intellectual and emotional 
deviation present. Results of the mental tests 
show intelligence quotients from 40 (imbecile) 
to 150 (very superior). Behavior problems are 
of all gradations, from those in excellent mental 
health but in need of habit training, to those who 
suffer from psychosis. 

However, it is not the extreme deviates who 
profit most from the resources of mental hygiene; 
it is the middle group whose emotional re-educa- 
tion could be readily undertaken by a trained 
psychologist or psychiatrist. Until reformatories 
are given this service their administration will 
fall short of their goals. Usually university clinics 
and private agencies furnish some help for 
specially selected cases. 


Social Service Program 


The reformatory has a case work function. As 
soon as the court mittimus is received a clearance 
is made with the social service exchange, and the 
social agencies, if any, which have worked with — 
the individual or family, are visited. Federal and 
state court records are searched and complete 
investigation is made of the criminal record. 
Trained social workers make visits to home, 
school, employers, et cetera. Usually the findings 
are reviewed at a case conference, or classifi- 
cation committee. A program of treatment within 
the institution is set up. Every possible effort is 
made to rehabilitate the family, if this is the 
apparent need. The social workers of the insti- 
tution refer cases to appropriate community 
agencies; where no agencies exist they do the 
work themselves. 

The goals of social treatment within the insti- 
tution are: determination of status; giving of 
concrete help; changing of attitudes; and re- 
establishment in the community. From the day 
the prisoner enters, a plan of release is being 
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considered. It is essential to give and receive full 
cooperation in the plan which is worked out with 
and approved by the individual. Cooperation on 
the part of the family, the church, and other 
community agencies in carrying out the deter- 
mined plan, is absolutely essential. 


Penology Finds in Adult Education 
a Field of Great Promise 


The population of a reformatory shows some 
illiterates and some college graduates. The 
average have disliked school, or left it to find 
work. The task of the institution is to offer a 
wide variety of classes under the direction of 
skilled teachers. School review, home economics, 
clerical work, arts and crafts, current history, 
civics, social studies, applied psychology, dra- 
matics and aesthetics are the most popular pur- 
suits. Teachers from nearby colleges volunteer 
their services. A few are on the staff. Correspon- 
dence courses are used freely. None of the classes 
is compulsory; yet four-fifths of the population 
attend. 

In no field of penology is there greater promise 
than in education. The curriculum must be 
planned and the materials interpreted by those 
familiar with adult education standards. Vo- 
cational courses should not overbalance those 
termed as cultural. Free discussion, and partici- 
pation in democratic processes should be stimu- 
lated constantly; and doing should be recognized 
as part of knowledge. 


Need for Training Capacity for 
Intelligent Use of Leisure 


Development of the capacity to use leisure 
time intelligently and harmlessly is a sound goal. 
Unless some creative expression is fostered the 
individual reverts to mis-spent leisure time 
habits. Within the institution, clubs, hobby 
groups, and social or service groups flourish. 
Mothers find common interests in mothers clubs; 
those about to be released have a parole club. 
The international club composed of foreign-born 
has a poignant interest. The clubs reinforce indi- 
vidual skills and provide morale. There is, how- 
ever, small expectation on the part of the adminis- 
tration that these leisure time interests carry 
over into the community. What is hoped is that 
certain incentives will be sounded.! 


1. See “Incentive and Penalty in Education,” Education Trends, VI 
(April-May, 1938), 28-81. 
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If the community gives the ex-prisoner half a 
chance to enter wholesome recreation fields often 
it will be found he has a definite contribution to 
make. 


Vocational Guidance Gives Individual 
Wholesome Attitudes About Work 


It is safe to say that every healthy person, 
with the exception of doctors, nurses and teach- 
ers, who forfeit professional status when con- 
victed, leaves the reformatory better equipped to 
make a living than he was at the time of commit- 
ment. This is not so much a credit to penology 
as an indictment against school and emplyoment 
policies for failure to give vocational service to 
youth. However, it must be noted that lack of 
training in work processes is less important than 
building attitudes toward work which make for 
success, perseverance, responsibility and loyalty. 

The delinquent usually reacts to criticism with 


an attitude of defeat, or antagonism. Vocational 
training in the reformatory usually gives some 
simple skill and a better attitude toward 


authority. 


Religious Expression Encouraged as Vital 
Experience in Rehabilitation 


Sunday church services by community mini- 
sters, who also hold week-day classes in religious 
instruction, and who give counsel on request, _ 
are part of the vital experience of the reforma- _ 
tory. Beautiful and reverent services enlist par- _ 
ticipation ; the preparation of music, altar flowers 
and chapel furnishings are outlets for many who 
require a symbolic approach to their church. . 
Ministers and internes from the theological 
schools are beginning to realize the possibilities 
of service in our penal institutions; some are 
assuming responsibility for introducing the re 
leased person to a welcoming church during the 


parole period. 


Reformatory Must Educate for 
the Good Way of Life 


A reformatory inmate may be called a student. 
Use of the term prisoner describes merely the 
negative phase of the sentence—loss of freedom; 
the word inmate describes a passive resident. — 
But the modern reformatory calls forth an active 


and responsible attitude of learning. 


The principles upon which successful treat- my 
ment are based are exceedingly few, and like ie 
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the rules of bodily and mental health they are 
so self-evident that when formulated they are 
misleading. Simplicity, sincerity, and genuine 
demonstration of the good way of life are as 
much needed in a reformatory staff, as are skill 
and science. The emphasis, therefore, is on 
personnel, for no program and no organization 
is better than the human beings who share life 
together. 

The reformatory’s contribution to the moral 
health of the communnity may be likened to the 
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‘ul Justice (Charlottesville, Va.: 
1939). 
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contribution of the mental hospital to mental 
health. The hospital has been forced to study 
causes and to assist in spreading ideas for pre- 
vention. So, too, the penal institution may attempt 
generalizations from experience: (1) crime is 
a short word for a long series of neglect of child- 
hood and youth; (2) principles of progressive 
education are often effective in the reformation 
of the individual; and (3) no lasting benefit 
can be secured without community partici- 


pation in building up its standards of moral 
conduct.? 


Training for the Probation Profession 


HE NATIONAL PAROLE CONFERENCE 
in 1939 in its Declaration of the Principles 
of Parole expressed clearly and simply that which 
has been said in effect many times before: 
The supervision of the paroled offender should be 


exercised by qualified persons trained and experienced 
in the task of guiding social readjustment. 


_____ There is now general acceptance of the concept 
of training, at least in theory, if not in actual 
practice. Nearly every article or paper on this 
_ subject of training in the past fifteen years has 
_ emphasized the hopeful outlook for the future, 
__ apparently based on the gradual acceptance of the 
__ theory that trained workers should be utilized 
| t 3 in probation and parole. Without developing a 
__ cynical point of view, it should be possible to look 
__ at the current situation realistically, and to make 
: ig certain suggestions pointing toward a concrete 
_ | training program. Any contact with the practical 
' || field reveals one important fact: that those who 
. talk about training are talking about a variety 
__ of backgrounds and experiences, i. ¢., there is no 
general acceptance as yet as to what should con- 
stitute prescribed training. 
i Since this topic has a number of implications, 
__ it would be well to approach this problem from 


_~ several angles: (1) an examination of the current 

__ bases for selection of probation and parole 
_ Officers; (2) the relationship of the university 

t. _ and the job to training needs; (3) the need for 
__ asupplementary training program “on the job” 


and (4) a tentative program for producing 
“trained workers.” 


By FRANK T. FLYNN 
Director, Graduate Program in Social Work, University of Notre Dame 


Present-Day Methods of Selection 


By examining the literature of the past ten 
years, one could compile an exhaustive list of 
qualities demanded of the mysterious, anony- 
mous, “ideal” probation and parole officer. Per- 
sonality, tact, interest, sympathy, emotional ma- 
turity, and the like are but a few of the qualities 
suggested. These are evasive, subjective terms, 
and as such do not assist materially in the process 
of selecting personnel. 

The two principal methods of selection are: 
(1) discretionary appointments, and (2) some 
form of merit system, usually called civil service. 
The discretionary appointments are character- 
ized by three types of workers: (1) competent 
personnel; (2) paternal, benevolent but inade- 
quate persons; and (3) outright incompetents. 
Unfortunately, there are no statistics available 
as to the proportions selected in these categories. 
Probation appointments tend to have a sounder 
basis for selection than parole appointments, 
perhaps because the judicial character of pro- 
bation appointments provides better safeguards. 

Although many abusive comments have been 
made concerning partisan political employees, 
there has been a general tendency to ignore the 
benevolent, paternalistic, non-political appointee. 
The well-intentioned, bungling person has been. 
protected by a semblance of “sanctity and de- 
votion to his job” which makes him infinitely 
more dangerous than the obvious politician. 
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Merit systems do not offer a panacea. Smart 
politicians have been quite willing to take ad- 
vantage of any cloak which may disguise their 
intentions, and civil service is not an exception 
to the rule. We should be concerned not only 
with the progressive development of a merit 
system, but also with removing any possiblity 
of political manipulation. Strange happenings 
take place under the guise of civil service. Last 
year, in a state which theoretically has good laws 
governing appointments of probation officers, one 
person qualified as having “social work experi- 
ence” by proving that he worked as a railroad 
commissary clerk for a year. Under that partic- 
ular law the state probation director, whose 
background is mainly political, is allowed consid- 
erable discretion in determining eligibility re- 
quirements. An honest appraisal of the work 
being done in that state would reveal indiscrimi- 
nate sabotage of the intent of the probation law. 
So let us not be deceived by such high sounding 
phrases as the merit system is bound to imply; 
we must remember that “spoils politicians” are 
for the merit system when it can be used to 
their own advantage. 

By and large, the public is paying a heavy 
price for untrained and incompetent probation 
and parole officers. Society might conceivably 
be better off admitting medical quacks to the 
practice of medicine than admitting probation 
and parole quacks to practice on those socially 
maladjusted persons who need skilled assistance. 
The medical quack generally harms only his own 
patient, but in probation and parole the effect on 
society must also be considered. The probation 
officer often represents the “last chance” for 
adjustment of an offender; the next phase is in- 
carceration, and we are not very hopeful for 
rehabilitation in present-day prisons. 

It seems evident that a clarification of what 
is meant by training is essential to any real im- 
provement in personnel standards. When judges 
and personnel boards will come to some agree- 
ment as to what constitutes adequate training we 
will be in better position to develop sound stand- 
ards of administration. 


The Relationship of University Training 
to Training on the Job 


One of the specific controversies in this field 
has been the struggle between proponents of 
university training and those who prefer “train- 
ing on the job” as the better means of obtaining 
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acceptable workers. This controversy need not 
exist. The question is really not one of theoretical 
training versus practical training. That which 
is theoretical in the real sense of the word is 
simply the exposition of the practical, and if there 
is a diversity between theory and practice one 
must be in error. The question logically presents 
itself: Where can the best training be given? 
Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S. J., in address- 


ing the National Probation Association in 1934 — 


described the job to be done in a most succinct 
manner. He remarked: 


A probation officer i is in a sense a mental and moral 
physician His task is to deal with the maladjusted, 


isorientated, and disintegrated personalities that 
fill our courts. 


This description of the task of the probation 


officer, by all of its implications, makes the ques- 
tion of training most important. Certainly this 
description does not indicate that work in the 
fields of probation and parole represents merely 
a technique, a craft; nor do the skills implied 
represent narrow specialization. If the work with 
delinquents goes beyond the craft and the neces- 
sary techniques, then it will be well to think in 
terms of professional education. Apropos of 
this, Miss Edith Abbott said in 1928, addressing 
the National Conference of Social Work: 


An occupation should be called a profession when 
it is undertaken pro bono publico, when it has a 
special intellectual content, and when it requires 
special intellectual discipline and instruction before 
it can be entered upon. 


This definition would seem to apply to the © 


field of probation and parole, and if so, the appro- 


priate educational function should be developed — 


in a university. University training, with its _ 
systematic and orderly approach, with its facil- | 
ities, and with its progressive demands upon © 
students in terms of their development, is a — 
natural, logical result of the growth of social — 
work into professional status. The trend in recent — 
years is to classify probation and parole as “social ~ 
work.” Nearly every student of the field now © 
agrees that work with delinquents on a case work | 
level is just as much a part of social work as the — 
field of specialized case work with children. Many — 
probation and parole officers, on the other hand, — 


maintain that probation and parole constitute — 


a professional field distinctive and removed from : 
social work. More space than is available would 


be needed for a complete presentation of this | 


phase of the problem, but in general the trend | 
to accept work with delinquents as part of the | 
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field of social work is so significant among com- 
petent practitioners that further discussion 
seems pointless. 

The opponents of university training point 
out that apprentice training, or training on the 
job, is the natural method of learning. Natural 
learning processes exist in certain areas as in the 
case of one’s native language, but that is not the 
situation when professional content is involved. 
Apprentice training may have been satisfactory 
in the early days before specialized education, 
but today certainly no one would favor appren- 
tice training for the lawyer, the engineer or the 
physician. Nor is apprentice training useful for 
so-called “specialists.” Specialization should 
come after generalized training. Apprentice 
training can not be justified on the grounds that 
it is suitable for “routine” workers, for routine 
workers are no more desirable in probation and 
parole than in law, engineering, and medicine. 

Social work education has undergone an in- 
teresting phase of development during the past 
forty years. There has been a vigorous growth 
in the number of students; the professional con- 
tent has improved measurably. Professional stim- 
ulus in the field has come about because of the 
rise of two professional bodies, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, and the 
American Association of Social Workers. Today, 
more than forty universities—among them many 
of our leading universities—have recognized 
social work as a professional field, and have estab- 
lished divisions or departments of social work. 
The period of training has increased to one or 
two years of graduate work with the first year 
of training including the broad professional 
courses. Specifically, courses now offered include 
case work, medical information, psychiatric in- 
formation, community organization, specialized 
case work, group work, public welfare admin- 
istration, child welfare, problems of labor and 
industry, social statistics, social research, social 
legislation, and legal aspects of social work. 

At the present time the minimum field work 
requirement is three hundred clock hours, but 
most schools offer much more than the minimum. 
Three methods of field work supervision are 
conducted: (1) agency responsibility; (2) joint 
responsibility of the agency and the school with 
the supervisor partially paid by the school; and 
(8) full-time university supervisor. 

Contrary to popular impressions, field work is 
not “practice work.” It is a distinct educational 
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discipline, embodying both individualized edu- 
cation and personal development with a body of 
content as complete as any classroom course. In 
field work, the theoretical concepts are integrated 
by practical application and use in professional 
performance. One might suggest that field work 
has about the same values as “learning by doing,” 
but that is not so, for the value of field work lies 
in the supervisor’s careful observation and con- 
trol of the various case work relationships and 
experiences. The student is given responsibilities 
in proportion to the degree of his development. 
Because the decisions necessary in social case 
work are so important to the welfare of human 
beings, supervised experience develops and tests, 
under reasonably safe conditions, the student’s 
skills and ability to assume responsibility. Be- 
cause these responsibilities are so grave and 
exacting, it follows that one cannot allow the 
unguided to muddle through human situations 
and experiences. Field work supervision also aids 
in the selection of personnel who are equipped 
to carry on in a professional field. 

Social work education as it exists today in the 
forty or more schools of social work, has grown 
out of the old apprentice system. Those principles 
which were basic in the old apprentice days are 
today a part of a body of content now available 
on a professional level. Professional education 
after all represents the summation of many years 
of the best experiences in the field, and no sys- 
tem of training. which lacks a fundamental 
appreciation of the needs of this specialized field, 
may be accepted. At the University of Notre 
Dame, for example, probation training was begun 
on a specialized basis more than a decade ago, 
but in the intervening years the standard has been 
improved. Today the undergraduate, with an in- 
formational background in subjects appropriate 
to the fields of probation and parole, is given 
professional training only on a graduate level. 

The prospective worker in the field: of proba- 
tion and parole is not always ready to perform 
effectively upon completion of his prescribed uni- 
versity training. In the first place the personality 
equipment of an individual will determine to a 
large extent his success in the field. It is reason- 
ably evident that the university cannot develop 
in a person, capacities and personal character- 
istics not present in latent form. Secondly, uni- 
versities with some exceptions tend to provide 
training on a broad professional level in order to 
meet the needs in all fields of social work. This 
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naturally results in a restricted emphasis upon 
specialized fields. Finally, it seems obvious that 
the university cannot perform the entire task 
of training. This makes it incumbent upon the 
agencies to provide a continuing education for all 
workers. 


Supplementary Training on the Job 


It has already been shown that field work is not 
practice work. The educational development of an 
individual student dealing with five or six cases 
during his field work does not qualify him to step 
into the job and immediately take his place as 
an experienced worker. As a supplementary form 
of education, one is tempted to propose a sys- 
tem of internship, similar to present medical 
internship, on the basis of which it would be 
possible for a student on part pay for three 
months to receive the necessary experience and 
guidance on the job. This is not a new thought. 
Something of the sort already is being done. This 
procedure will be most effective when the re- 
sources of only the best probation and parole 
departments are utilized. Professional training, 
followed by experience in mediocre departments 
or agencies, will not satisfy the indicated need. 

Another point in favor of the internship pro- 
gram would be the development of a closer re- 
lationship between the university program and 
the actual field. 

In addition to the needs of new workers one 
must give serious consideration to the educa- 
tional problems of those already on the job. There 
has been a recent development in supplementary 
education, originally stimulated by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in the field of 
public welfare. This has not affected probation 
and parole departments materially. 

There are six common methods for improving 
the qualifications for workers on the job. (1) 
Wherever possible, leaves of absence for the 
purpose of professional study should be arranged 
for those workers who can profit from such train- 
ing. This may be on a full-time or part-time 
basis, and those departments within range of a 
school of social work can readily make provision 
for additional training. (2) Staff conferences, 
whether on policy, cases, or community resources, 
have distinct educational value. The administra- 
tor who says his staff cannot find the time for 
staff meetings is an inefficient administrator. (3) 
In-service training on the basis of a unified, 
integrated course can be of benefit to the staff. 


assist in self-education. 


The foregoing discussion does not suggest _ 


training on the job as a substitute for pro- 


fessional education. Today basic professional a 
equipment must be obtained in professional 
schools. Certainly, new recruits without pro- — 
fessional training and skills should not be em- 


ployed as professional workers. 


A Tentative Program for Producing 
Trained Workers 


Until well defined standards of training are 
formulated for the selection and appointment 
of probation and parole officers, I would suggest 


the following minimum standards for new 4 


workers in the field. 


A. Undergraduate preparation in a recognized col- 
lege or university including if possible at least twenty 
hours in the so-called basic social sciences sociology, 
economics, political science, and psychology. Wher- 
ever possible there should be em as upon courses 
which deal with delinquency including criminology, 
the juvenile delinquent, the adult offender, correc- 
tional practices and the like. 

B. A minimum of one year in an accredited school 
of social work, the term “accredited” to be defined 
as indicating acceptability for membership in the 
American Association of Schools for Social Work. 

. An internship period of three months or more in 
a well established and recognized institution or agency 
under the supervision of a skilled practitioner in the 
field, on a basis of standards worked out by the 
school in cooperation with the agency. 


These standards represent the best thinking 4 
in the field at this time. Certainly the standards _ 


should be progressively improved, and eventually 


with the growing recognition of this responsible 


field of work as a profession, higher salaries 
should encourage co 
ards of training and 


the various problems of training on the part of 


both the school and the agencies and depart- 4 
ments concerned will do much to create a ce — 
operative relationship which will have very — 
satisfactory results. We are living in a realistic 
world, and only by a sound appraisal of our prob- 


lems can we actually attain practical results. 
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(4) Institutes in connection with state confer. 
ences of social work have been used by many — 
agencies. Usually planned for about eight hours, — 
these institutes offer excellent opportunities for — 
staff development and stimulation. (5) “Refresh. 
er” courses, whether under the auspices of a 
school or the agency itself, are beneficial for all _ 
workers. (6) Personal attention to reading will 


ndingly higher stand. 
onnel selection. In the — 
meantime, an honest and realistic approach to q 
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Our Jails Need a House Cleaning 


By SAMUEL 8S. WILLIAMS 
Former Inspector of Jails, State of California 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN and spoken 

about the degrading influences and appal- 
ling experiences within the dark walls of the 
out-moded county and city jails throughout the 
nation. After having visited more than four 
hundred jails in the past year I am convinced 
that these criticisms directed against county and 
city jails are neither biased nor exaggerated. 


In my own State, California, with the excep- 
tion of the jails of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Alameda counties—all three very much 
ahead of the county and city institutions of the 
State—most of the jails are administered under 
the most deplorable conditions imaginable. I 
single out the county jails of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Alameda, because of the fine work 
performed by their respective sheriffs, and their 
success in educating the taxpayers of their com- 
munities to appreciate the need for institutions 
which actually perform a rehabilitative function. 


In a number of our counties the consensus 
seems to be that an American citizen who com- 
mits a petty crime and is incarcerated in the 
county jail, regardless of what the situation may 
be, his treatment is good enough for him. In 
Fresno County, of California, although the 
majority of the people have voted for a new 
jail, and the Federal government offered a per- 
centage of the funds necessary to build one, a 
small but powerful group has been able to block 
the erection of such an institution. The last in- 
spection in Fresno showed that some three hun- 
dred persons were being committed to a county 
jail built for eighty.! This tradition surely is 
against the laws of human deceny and is not 
characteristic of the American people. The same 
conditions prevail in the California counties of 
San Joaquin and Santa Clara. Full inspection 
reports on these jails are filed with the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., and also with the California State Depart- 
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ment of Social Welfare at Sacramento. These 
records are public property and may be examined 
upon request by all persons interested. 


What I Learned About County Jails 


As jail inspector I had opportunity to observe 
first-hand some of the conditions which existed 
in most of our California jails. They are compar- 
able to the conditions found in our county and 
city jails throughout the country. Permit me 
to cite briefly some of the conditions in my own 
State. 

1. Physical Conditions: In California approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of our jails are dark and con- 
gested. As a result of over-crowding they reek 
with odors. Many of the jails have old, cracked, 
concrete floors; some with no floors at all. Ven- 
tilation is poor. In many jails vermin, lice and 
general disease breeders were present. 

2. Segregation: In most of the county jails, 
segregation is impossible. In one of the jails vis- 
ited twelve young women were confined in a room 
about 20 feet square. In the room were four beds; 
three persons to a bed. The temperature at the 
time of my visit was 118 degrees. Two of the wo- 
men were narcotic addicts; one partially insane; 
and the remaining nine prostitutes. The sheriff 
of this county was pleading with the Board of 
Supervisor for relief from this over-crowded con- 
dition. If this is the method of treatment experi- 
enced by the women, one may gain some idea as 
to what treatment was accorded the men. 

In another county jail I found fifty degenerates 
confined in a jail basement. 

In fairness to the sheriffs and police depart- 
ments of California, I state that I have failed 
to meet one who was not interested and would 
not be willing to give his whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in correcting the present deplorable con- 
ditions. 

3. Idleness: In many of the jails inmates are 
confined without any occupation whatever. This 
does not apply to counties operating work farms. 

4. Recreation: There can be no constructive 
recreation in an overcrowded jail. 

5. Health: Medical facilities were available in 
the larger per cent of the jails visited. 
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6. Sleeping Facilities: In most of the city jails 
sleeping facilities are very inadequate. About 
50 per cent of our county jails have reasonably 
clean sleeping quarters. In numerous instances 
I found that beds and bedding had not been 
changed or washed in years. / 


7. “Kangaroo Courts”: In some county jails 
the kangaroo courts continue to exist as a mock 
court set up by inmates of the jail. The older 
and more aggressive and domineering inmates 
may hold higher positions of the court. The first 
offender or new arrival in the jail is charged 
with some inconsequential “offense”; is tried be- 
fore the kangaroo court; and fined certain 
amounts which are used for tobacco, sugar and 
other extras desired by the prisoners. In some 
instances the new arrival is fined immediately 
upon commitment, and automatically becomes a 
member of the “jail society.” When unable to 
pay his fine, the victim may be forced to undergo 
ingenious methods of punishment. The kangaroo 
court should be abolished at once. 


8. Personnel: In the larger counties of Cali- 
fornia the personnel are doing a fair job consid- 
ering the conditions under which they have to 
work. An honorable civil service program should 
govern the selection of personnel for both county 
and city jails. 

9. Food: The food in most California jails is 
good, but is not served in a balanced diet for men 
and women in idleness. In some of the jails part- 
time cooks are employed, but in most of the jails 
the cooking is done by prisoner cooks. I have 
never had a prisoner tell me that he was hungry. 


10. The Fee System: Little need be said about 
the fee system other than it is the worst practice 
ever introduced in a jail system. It is a system 
which allows the officials so much money per 
prisoner. The evil of the system is based on the 
practice of not spending the full amount of money 
allotted for each prisoner. The money does not 
have to be accounted for. In the case of meals 
California solves this problem of feeding inmates 
through restaurants who in turn bill the city or 
county. Experienced officials know that the fee 
system never will work. It means starvation, 
neglect and degradation for those unfortunate 
inmates placed under the supervision of officials 
who do not hesitate to take advantage of the sys- 
tem. There is no fee system in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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11. Education: With the exception of two 
counties, I have never found any effort made in 
promoting an educational program. 


12. Material Witnesses and Innocent Victims: 
In California about 2 per cent of the jail popula- 
tion are material witnesses. Approximately 23 
per cent of those charged with offenses, are 
eventually found innocent. 

What is the solution to these appalling con- 
ditions prevailing in our county jails? First, I 
recommend the establishment of district jails 
under Federal and state jurisdiction; and second, 
the abolishment of all the evils of the county jail 
through an effective jail inspection program. 


What is the District Jail? 


The district jail is a subsidiary of the county _ 


and the state. It is a jail under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal and state government. The district 


jails are located in strategic positions about the Fe 
state, serving all counties in that section. Each 
district jail should be built to take care of 

approximately one thousand prisoners. A district 


jail should be divided into three units: (1) a jail 


for those who have committed crimes deserving a 
relatively close custody; (2) the work farm for — 


the offender whose crime is not serious; and 
(3) the rehabilitation unit for the minor offender. 
This system is in effect a classification system. 
Juveniles should be kept out of the district jail 
whenever it is possible to do so. 


The district jails should be placed in the hands ie 


of the best equipped personnel available, includ- 
ing a psychiatric staff. Each jail should have the 
services of a chaplain. A social study should be 
made of each inmate to determine the reasons for 
his present condition, and to provide a better 
opportunit; for the future. 

A prisoner committed to the jail proper, if his 
record merits it, can be transferred to the work 
farm, and as he continues to progress, he is 
transferred to the rehabilitation unit. Upon his 
transfer from the jail proper to the work farm, he 
should be paid for his work. The work of the in- 
mates should consist in providing vegetables, 


meat, and produce necessary to take care of the a 


inmates of the district jail proper as well as the 
needs of their own institution and those of other 
local county institutions such as poor farms, 


juvenile detention camps, county hospitals, etc. 4 
The work performed by the inmates of the insti- _ 


tutions should be closely supervised in oruer 


that it will not in any way interfere with the — 
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laboring people and their families in these respec- 
tive communities. 

The money that a prisoner earns during his in- 
carceration is placed to his credit. Upon his re- 
lease part of the money should be used for cloth- 
ing, and if he is from another part of the country, 


a portion for his transportation home. Clothing © 


for released prisoners may be manufactured in 
the district jail by its inmates, and upon release 
a part of the prisoner’s earnings could be used 
to pay the costs of clothing. The released prisoner 
should be treated justly, placed under supervision 
of a competent probation or parole officer who 
will help to obtain employment for him, and assist 
him with his other various needs. 

Compare this plan with the present county 
jail system. A man is arrested for habitual 
vagrancy, intoxication or possibly some other 
petty misdemeanor or crime. He is brought be- 
fore the judge and sentenced to six months in 
the county jail. Upon his arrival at the jail he 
is given a bath and shave; a suit of overalls is 
provided; and his clothing taken from him and 
fumigated. In some of the county jails the in- 
mates’ clothing is cleaned and pressed but in 
most of them this is not done. Upon his release 
from jail the prisoner, under the present system, 
is given back the same suit of clothing, placed 
practically on the same corner from whence he 
came, without a job, no money, low morale, and 
a desire to not face his friends. He has associated 
with those that are criminally inclined, and is 
physically weakened and mentally disorganized 
from confinement in the deplorable conditions 
in a crowded jail. What would the average citizen 
do if he were placed in the same position as these 
unfortunates who have violated some law against 
society? I leave the question with you. 

I do not believe in coddling prisoners nor in 
making the county jail a “bed of roses”—hbut, if 
we want to reduce crime in the United States we 
must offer some help and insight to those commit- 
ting these crimes in order that they will not go 
right back to the crimes for which they were 
arrested. In order to do this we must give them 
a fair chance to help themselves. 

Other advantages of the district jail system 
are the following: 

With Federal and state supervision of the dis- 
trict jail, Federal prisoners now committed to 
county jails, could be sent to district jails rather 
than Federal penitentiaries or the present county 
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jails. Also, a large number of prisoners now 
serving time in state penitentiaries would have 
instead the advantages of the district jail. 

The photograph and fingerprint systems would 
be simplified under the district jail system, inas- 
much as records would be in six or eight district 
institutions, instead of the fifty to one hundred 
and more county institutions of each state. The 
district jails would maintain regular clearances 
and registrations with the Bureau of Criminal 
Identification in Washington. 


Jail Inspection Service 


In 1938 a jail inspection system was set up in 
California. Every jail in the State was inspected. 
Recommendations were made for improvement. 
More than twenty rehabilitation camps were 
erected in the various counties. Jails were cleaned 
up in general. Three and one-half million dollars 
were expended by the Federal and county govern- 
ments for improvement. Crime seemed to be on 
the decrease. Not one death, serious fire, or acci- 
dent occurred as a result of neglect of the coun- 
ties or the officers in charge during the period 
of jail inspection work. Apparently without 
thought to the beneficent work resulting from 
the jail inspection program, and with no appar- 
ent plans to uphold in the future the standards 
set up by this program, the State legislature, a 
year later, voted against the continuance of this 
service. This was done against the recommenda- 
tion of the present Administration. The Bill, 
presented to continue the Jail Inspection Service, 
strangely was opposed by those counties in the 
State having the poorest jail conditions, and 
strongly upheld by those with the better county 
jails in the State, and those who were working 
at the time for the betterment of jail conditions 
in their respective counties. 

The jail inspection service is temporarily cur- 
tailed in California. Why was this done? We have 
yet to know the answer. We do know, however, 
that the Federal government, the American 
Prison Association, and the National Jail Associ- 
ation strongly supported this inspection program. 


The district jail is one answer to the vexing 
problem: “How to decrease crime.” The jail in- 
spection program is another. Surely with the 
progress being made in other endeavors, some 
serious thought should be given to this problem 
of the county jail. 


Newspapers and magazines throughout the 
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country speak approvingly of the district jail 
program. With such men as Director James V. 
Bennett of the United States Bureau of Prisons 
heading the American Prison Association; War- 
den McGee of Rikers Island Prison, New York, 
as President of the National Jail Association, 
and the vital interest and cooperation of the 
many fine Catholic, Protestant, Womens’ and 
Church organizations, it seems that 1940 should 
be the banner year to move forward in a con- 
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certed effort to do something about a situation 
about which we have been concerned for a long 
time. 

No state should be without a jail inspection 
service. The men who work with these conditions 
should concentrate their efforts to bring them 
before the Federal and state authorities. If we 
can interest more people in the grievous jail 
conditions which now exist it should not be long 
before something will be done to improve our 
penal institutions throughout the United States. 


The County Camp: A Substitute 
for the County Jail 


By HAROLD 8S. JACOBY, Ph.D. 
Department of Sociology, College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


T LEAST SINCE the publication of Joseph 
F. Fishman’s Crucibles of Crime in 1911, 
there has been rather complete agreement that 
the traditional county jail is a breeding place for 
crime and ought to be replaced by some totally 
new method of dealing with so-called minor of- 
fenders. In contrast to the unanimity of belief in 
this matter, however, stands confusion and con- 
flict with respect to the form which the substitute 
method should take. We are definitely at a tran- 
sition stage, but although a large number of 
counties have ventured forth on experimental 
programs, the majority of our counties cling to 
antiquated methods, preferring to wait until their 
neighbors have stumbled upon some proved mode 
of procedure. Consequently, in most county seats, 
the old county jail, with its undesirable influ- 
ences, continues to exist. 

To correct this situation it will be necessary 
to bring together descriptions and analyses of the 
many experiments now in process, and from 
them work out some blue print of procedure for 
the guidance of the less-experimentally inclined 
counties. Before this can be done, it will be neces- 
sary to discover and study current experiments. 


California’s Stanislaus County Camp 


The following pages present an account of an 
experiment conducted by Stanislaus County, 
California, in an effort to avoid the destructive 
influences of the county jail. It cannot be claimed 


that it is radically different from a dozen or 
more other experiments under way in the State; 
nor is it possible to assert that its unique features 
are the final word in penal treatment procedure. 

Three reasons would seem to justify a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the Stanislaus County 
experiment: First, the final solution of the jail 
problem requires data from as many case studies 
as possible; second, this experiment does contain 


several unique features which should be made 


known to those engaged in similar experiments; 
and third, recognition should be given to the 
pioneers who are seeking to advance the frontier 
in this field of penology. 

The first jail camp in California was opened 
almost twenty-five years ago in San Bernardino 
county. Since that time thirteen of the remaining 
fifty-seven counties have opened one or more 
camps, six of them having been started during 
the past five years. The largest of these is San 
Francisco’s out-of-town jail and farm, which 


has a population of approximately six hundred. 


Los Angeles county has a greater number of 
prisoners outside of the main jail, but these are 
divided among eight road camps and one farm. 
All of the other counties have both fewer 
prisoners and fewer camps. 


Stanislaus county, the home of the Stanislaus 


County Camp, is an agricultural county witha 


population of 60,000, located in the northern a 
part of the San Joaquin valley near the center 4 
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of the State. Modesto, the largest city and county 
seat, has a population of fifteen thousand with 
the next largest center only a third that size. In 
the depth of the depression in 1932, the burden 
of direct relief was so great on the taxpayers of 
the county, the Board of Supervisors decided 
to lighten it by opening a road camp to which 
single men would be sent. Here they could be 
provided with board and lodging at a very low 
cost, and in return the County would receive 
the benefit of their work in rebuilding an old 
mining road which ran into the Coast Range 
mountains in the western part of the county. 


Stanislaus County Camp Primarily 
Rehabilitative in Purpose 


For a number of reasons this work relief camp 
was operated only for one year, but it served the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of the county 
officials the possibility of the camp idea in rela- 
tion to the treatment of law violators. This idea 
already was in the minds of Ore N. Minniear, 
who had been in charge of the work relief camp, 
and C. H. Ramont, then county probation officer, 
but it was not highly regarded elsewhere. After 
the year’s experience with the relief camp, how- 
ever, the Board of Supervisors consented to the 
inauguration of the experiment, and in April 
1933 the Stanislaus County Camp was established 
under the authority of the State Industrial Farms 
Act of 1921. The camp was not designed to re- 
place the jail, but was set up distinctly apart 
from the jail. Instead of being placed under the 
authority of the sheriff of the county, it was 
established as an agency directly under the con- 
trol of the Board of Supervisors, a form of organ- 
ization found in San Diego county, but nowhere 
else in the State. Nevertheless its purpose was 
to do a job the jail was failing to do without 
necessarily taking over all of the tasks ordinarily 
assigned to the jail. This will become more clear 
as the description proceeds. 

During the six years of operation approxi- 
mately seven hundred men have been sent to this 
camp with a daily population of fifty to seventy 
during 1989. Since its opening many changes 
have taken place in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the camp, but running through- 
out its entire history has been the thread of its 
primary purpose—the rehabilitation of the 
young, the unhardened, and the minor offenders 
of the county. In keeping with this purpose 
several features of the camp are worthy of note: 
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first, the methods of selection whereby the 
prisoners find their way into the camp; second, 
the practical training methods employed to equip 
the individual for returning to independent life; 
and finally, the system of self-government which 
has been established. 


Significance Underlying Methods of 
Selecting Men for the Camp 


Turning first to the method of selection, it is 
obvious that a camp such as this would not com- 
pete with the county jail in performing the func- 
tion of detaining persons awaiting trial or hear- 
ing. Its population would be confined exclusively 
to those who had been convicted of, or had plead 
guilty to, some offense against the law. Neverthe- 
less, in performing the function of treating such 
persons, the pathways whereby the individuals 
have entered this camp differ somewhat from the 
ways in which convicted offenders arrive in the 
traditional jail. The most frequently used channel 
is one common to both institutions—a direct 
sentence by a justice court upon conviction of a 
misdemeanor. In addition, three other channels 
have been used. Many of the men have been con- 
victed of felonies, but instead of being sentenced 
to the State penitentiary or being placed directly 
on probation, a pre-probationary term at the 
camp has been made a condition of probation by 
the court. Another group is composed of those 
who have served a portion of a sentence in the 
county jail on a misdemeanor charge and are 
released to the camp as the first step in a parole 
program. A third group is made up of juveniles: 
who have been assigned to the camp in preference 
to sending them to the State Industrial School— 
a step taken with the knowledge and consent of 
the school officials and due largely to the over- 
crowding at that institution. A fourth, unusual 
channel was in operation for a time, but proved 
to be unsatisfactory. A few men who had served 


‘time in San Quentin, the State penitentiary, were 


admitted as the first step in parole from that 


‘institution, but it was found as a result of their 


penitentiary experience that they were ill-fitted 
for life in the camp and constituted a disturbing 
influence. Consequently their acceptance into the 
camp was discontinued. 

From this survey, two maine of j impor- 
tance can be drawn. In the first place, the camp 
is a definitely selected group. It is not necessary, 
for instance, to send every misdemeanant who 
requires institutional treatment to the camp, for 
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the county jail continues to exist as a place where 
those who would not profit from camp life may be 
sent. The selective nature of the camp is rein- 
forced, moreover, by the fact that the camp 
management may return to the jail any person 
who proves to be non-cooperative as a camp mem- 
ber. To this extent, then, the camp has better 
material with which to effect an adjustment than 
does the jail. The second conclusion, however, 
points to the existence of a condition that would 
seem to make the work of the camp more difficult; 
for it is apparent that the variation in age, and 
in types of offenses committed, is much greater 
than ordinarily is recommended for good insti- 
tutional organization. Just how serious this actu- 
ally is, will be observed later. 


Vocational Program Designed to 
Prepare for Successful Living 


The training activities of the camp, it will be 
seen, are practical and useful and are designed 
to prepare the individuals for successful living 
when they leave camp. For a period of six months 
in 1988 the services of an educational director 
were available, and a program of school work in a 
wide variety of subjects from elementary gram- 
mar to current events was established. Due to 
combination of events, however, this program 
was discontinued and no attempt has been made 
to re-establish it. ; 

The major training program today is made 
up of the day-to-day work activity of the camp. 
Every man must work eight hours each day, 
having free a half-day on Saturday and all of 
Sunday. The work is designed to build the indi- 
vidual physically, instill good work habits, and, 
where possible, develop practical skills. In con- 
trast to most of the other camps in the State, 
all of the buildings in the camp have been con- 
structed by the members of the camp. In addition, 
the men themselves have installed the camp’s 
water system, and its system of centralized 
heating and lighting. The result has been not 
only a saving to the taxpayer—the total cash 
outlay for this camp, which will accommodate 
one hundred men, has been only $15,000, but it 
has provided opportunities for the learning, 
practice and improvement of a wide variety of 
skills. 

The major work program, however, consists of 
such relatively unskilled tasks as road construc- 
tion, the building of fire trails, and the develop- 
ment of the canyon as a county picnic grounds. 
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In this work familiarity with the servicing and 
driving of trucks and road construction machines 
is developed. Considering the fact that the aver- 
age length of stay in the camp is less than five 
months, a more extensive program of vocational 
training would not, in all probability, be feasible. 
The camp, nevertheless, does try to preserve and 
develop such skills as are present, and in its pro- 
gram of full-time work, it avoids the evil effects 
of idleness, so noticeable in the traditional county 
jail. 


The Camp Conducts a Novel Experiment 


Vocational and physical fitness, however, are 
considered only part of the total equipment 
desired in persons who are to return to society. 
Growing out of this point of view is an exceed- 
ingly novel experiment. It is the contention of 
the camp authorities that successful living re- 
quires as well the ability to handle money satis- 
factorily; to carry out the ordinary functions of 
maintaining a residence and cooking; to make 
beds; to launder clothes; and similar activities. 
Consequently there is no camp-wide division of 
labor in the performance of these functions; they 
are performed on an individual or small group 
basis. To carry this out the following program has 
been established. 

As each man enters the camp, he is assigned 
to a group composed of three or four others of 
his approximate age and background. Each group 
is assigned to one of the dozen or more combina- 
tion kitchens and dining rooms. From the camp 
commissary each group purchases the food which 
it wishes to use in the preparation of its meals and 
as a unit prepares and eats the meals. In this 
way, practically every man has the opportunity 
to learn about buying and preparing food. In 
some instances, a group member with consider- 
able cooking experience may take over full re- 
sponsibility but ordinarily the planning and exe- 
cution of meals is handed around among the 
members. 

The county allows fifty cents per day per per- 
son, to purchase food and other necessary ar- 
ticles. This allowance is placed to the credit of 
each man, and with this credit he may purchase 
from the commissary such items as shoes and 
other articles of clothing, tobacco, and food. At 
the outset, he is permitted to go into debt if his 
clothing needs are great; but as time passes, he 
is required to balance his account. If he appears 
loath to do it voluntarily he is encouraged by 
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such devices as personal conferences and the 
denial of tobacco. Food expenditures are divided 
evenly among the accounts of the members of 
each group, and no attempt is made to curtail 
these in order to bring an account out of the red. 
Prisoners leaving the camp are not permitted 
to take any unused balances with them, but there 
have been instances where a credit balance of 
as high as $20 has been recorded at the termina- 
tion of a sentence. 

Within the last year a laundry has been con- 
structed, but in place of a laundry detail to do 
the work of the entire camp, each man performs 
his own laundry services. The making of beds is 
likewise the responsibility of each individual. 

As a result of this experiment each man is 
better equipped to perform normal non-voca- 
tional activities when he leaves the camp than 
if each of these services had been provided for 
him, as is the case in almost all other institutions. 
He possesses, or at least has not lost during his 
period of camp life, an appreciation of money and 
of the need for living within one’s income. More- 
over, he has acquired the elementary skills where- 
by he can keep himself well-fed, cleanly clothed 
and comfortably housed in case he is “on his own” 
upon release. 


Minimum of Restraint Is Exercised 
in Camp Operation 


In the actual operation of the camp, as small 
an amount of restraint is exerted over the men 
as possible, and every opportunity is given the 
men to take charge of their own affairs. No wall 
or high fence surrounds the camp and no bars or 
locks are placed upon the frame buildings in 
which the men eat and sleep. No guns or other 
weapons are in the camp and no persons with 
the status of guards are on the camp staff. Four 
men comprise the administrative personnel 
charged with operation of the camp. In addition 
to the superintendent, there is an assistant super- 
intendent who is the “road boss” or “work boss” ; 
an assistant “work boss,” and a commissary 
superintendent. 

In spite of this apparent absence of restraint, 
escapes are infrequent, and “trouble” largely 
non-existent. For this condition, several factors 
are responsible. In the first place, the camp is 
located on a slightly used road in the heart of a 
barren mountain region, twenty miles from the 
nearest town. The very location of the camp 
tempts few to escape and invites little outside 
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interference. Secondly, each man knows that if 
he starts any trouble or attempts to escape, he 
is eligible for at least a return to the uninviting 
county jail, or a trip to San Quentin. Hence there 
is a strong incentive to cooperate with camp regu- 
lations which, by the way, are surprisingly few. 
In the third place, penalties for the infraction of 
the rules are suffered not only by the offending 
indivdual, but by the other three or four men in 
his eating group, so there is primary group 
pressure upon the individual to cooperate in 
camp activity. And, finally, there is the camp- 
wide realization of the advantages of camp 
life over jail life, and the fear of any develop- 
ments which might lead to the abandonment of 
the camp. Particularly among those who have 
been in the camp for some time is this attitude 
quite strong, and they make every effort to see 
that the new men are “broken in” properly. 

It is at this point, moreover, that the staff 
finds the wide variation in ages and experiences 
to be an advantage and not a disadvantage. The 
older men have a restraining effect on the 
younger ones, and those with some jail experience 
are able to interpret the significance of the camp 
to those who are in an institution for the first 
time. It should be remembered, of course, that 
few hardened offenders arrive at the camp and 
that a policy of segregation solely by types 
governs the placement of the individuals into eat- 
ing groups. Hence, the camp enjoys the advan- 
tages of a variety of types, though it avoids the 
disadvantages ordinarily inherent in such a 
situation. 


Self-Government Functions Effectively 


For more than a year the camp has encouraged 
a self-government organization. Every man is 
automatically a member and is given a vote in the 
election of the council, a body of five persons 
elected for sixty-day terms. This council hears 
complaints, conducts hearings, and determines 
penalties. On frequent occasions, the entire camp 
discusses general camp problems. The camp 
superintendent has the authority to vote the 
selection of council members and the decisions 
of the council, but during the first year of opera- 
tion, this veto power was not exercised. Accord- 
ing to the superintendent, this organization is 
valuable in many ways. More violations of camp 
rules come to light since the men will report them 
to the Council when they would not to the super- 
intendent. In the latter instance,‘it would be 
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“ratting,” but in the former instance it is not 
considered such. Secondly, through the council, 
the superintendent learns of general situations 
sometimes involving staff members which need 
correction, with the result that adjustments are 
worked out before any serious difficulties arise. 
Finally, the organization is a practical experience 
in democracy which can better equip the indi- 
vidual for successful, independent living. 


Can the Success of the Camp 
Program Be Measured? 


A primary concern are the actual results which 
are being achieved through the educational 
processes of this camp. It must be admitted that 
no careful, controlled study along this line has 
been undertaken. The camp administration as- 
serts that approximately only one out of five 
persons released from the camp gets into trouble 
again, but this statement is based only upon the 
most informal type of investigation. Also, in 
quoting a statistical figure and comparing it with 
outcome statistics of other institutions, it must 
be kept in mind that the camp receives'an exceed- 
ingly select type of prisoner—many of whom 
have been judged to be good probation and parole 
risks—so that a high percentage of success would 
quite likely be inevitable. Nevertheless, a large 
number of indications point to the belief that the 
camp is doing something more than merely keep- 
ing men in custody for stated periods of time. 

The writer has had an opportunity to talk at 
length with a number of the men, both in the 
presence and in the absence of staff personnel, 
and these conversations have indicated a strong 
appreciation on the part of the men for the camp 
program. That such expressions were not “soft 
soap” is indicated by the openness and frankness 
of the men when speaking to, or in the presence 
of, the superintendent. The men have respect 
for the confidence in him, and do not hestitate 
out of fear to express themselves honestly. When 
in one moment a man has raised a criticism of 
some phase of the camp life, it is possible to be- 
lieve him in the next moment when he expresses 
his enthusiasm for the total camp program. 

A second indication is the interest in the camp 
as evidenced by large numbers of those who have 
been released. From 20 to 25 per cent of the men, 
it is reported, maintain correspondence with the 
camp staff for longer or shorter periods of time 
after leaving. During occasional visits, moreover, 
the writer has had the privilege of meeting 
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several “alumni” who chanced to visit the camp 
on the same day, calling back to say “hello” to the 
staff and to inspect the physical improvements 
since their departure. The writer has no statis- 
tics on the extent of “alumni” interest in other 
institutions, but it is unlikely that many receive 
this amount of attention. And from this is it not 
possible to infer a keen appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by this camp to the lives of these 
individuals? Such inferential reasoning, of 
course, is not to be regarded as a final substitute 
for an intensive study of the results of the camp 
program. It is hoped that such a study will be 
made before too long a time. 


The Camp Has Its Problems Too! 


A description and evaluation of the Stanislaus 
County Camp should not close leaving the im- 
pression that the camp administration experi- 
ences no difficulties whatsoever. All institutions 
have them, and this camp is no exception. Fore- 
most is the problem raised by the large number 
of persons sent to the camp for short periods 
of time. In 1938 over one-third of the admissions 
were for sixty-day terms, a period of time much 
too short in which to make effective changes in 
habit and attitudes. Of more importance, how- 
ever, is the fact that such prisoners consti- 
tute a hazard to the morale of the camp. Because 
they are to be released in a short time they are 
less concerned, than those serving longer time, 
with seeing to it that the camp program is main- 
tained in its present form. They feel that no 
fundamental change is likely to be made during 
their brief stay, and so tend to take full advan- 
tage of the privileges without shouldering any 
responsibility for maintenance of the spirit of the 
camp program. Too much blame should not be 
placed upon the judges of the county for this 
condition inasmuch as many of these offenders 
would be seriously harmed if sent to the county 
jail; and public opinion opposes their outright 
release. Consequently, the jail camp is a con- 
venient way out. Nevertheless, the presence of 
the short-termers seriously handicaps effective 
camp administration. 

Another difficulty is one of adequate finance. 
Inasmuch as this is one common to all institu- 
tions, traditional as well as experimental, there 
is little need to go into tiis difficulty. 


In conclusion it should be reiterated that the 
Stanislaus County Camp does not pretend to be 
the last word in methods of dealing with minor 
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offenders. Its administration is constantly seek- 
ing to check upon itself, to discover the defects 
in its methods, and to institute new elements 
in its program. The camp superintendent would 
be the last person to advocate the blanket adop- 
tion of the program of this camp idea because 
he realizes this camp, as well as others, is still 
in an experimental state. Nevertheless it is the 
opinion of the writer that this camp has much of 
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value to contribute toward the more intelligent 
treatment of unhardened offenders. 

The effectiveness of the county camp program 
will depend upon the extent to which camps 
throughout the country share and evaluate their 
varied experiences. The outgrowth of this shared 
experience may be a county camp program which 
may be “one way out” from -our antiquated 
county jail system. 


Stone Walls Do Not a Prison Make’ 


Mr. McINTIRE: In West Virginia, in the low 
rolling foothills of the Alleghenies, there is a 
community unlike any other in the world. From 
the banks of the Greenbrier River, its handsome 
brick buildings, its shady groves and wide lawns 
suggest a pleasant college. Women are to be 
seen working in the fields that dot the 500 acres 
of land; but the strangest thing of all about this 
place is that it is a prison. There are no walls, no 
armed guards, no bars. Only an idea keeps these 
prisoners, some sentenced to long terms for seri- 
ous crimes, from walking down the fields to 
freedom. That idea has made Dr. Mary B. Harris, 
Superintendent of this prison, one of the fore- 
most figures in prison reform in the world; and 
we salute her tonight, in a portrait interview 
on this program, as “Our Woman of the Week.” 

Dr. Harris knows probably better than anyone 
else the thoughtless attitude many people have 
towards what they sneeringly call “coddling 
prisoners.” But Dr. Harris is prepared for that. 
She is prepared with all the vigor and imagina- 
tion which led her long ago to give up the seclu- 
sion of art and scholarship to prove that a 
prisoner is a human being, an individual that 
can’t be lumped with others and punished unless 
society is finally willing to punish itself. 

In her amazing experiment at Alderson, she 
has proved the literal truth that stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage; she has 
turned back thousands of women to normal, 
happy lives, by showing the way to give freedom 
to the body by giving freedom to the spirit. 
Without false kindness, without sentiment, but 
with simple practical humanity, she has said to 
these offenders, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“Prisoner of Hope thou art—look up.” And they 
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have lifted their eyes and found new faith in 
themselves and in the world. 

I’m going to begin by asking Dr. Harris how 
she knew such a daring method of treating pris- 
oners would work. 


Dr. HARRIS: I didn’t know, Mr. McIntire, I 
only hoped. But I did know from long experience 
in prison work that the old method was wrong. 
It is foolish and wasteful to go on punishing 
people for crimes if we can’t show them some 
other way to live. The public should insist that 
when men and women return to take their places 
in society, as they must, they will be better than 
when they were put away. 


Mr. MCINTIRE: How do you go about this at 
Alderson, Dr Harris? 


Dr. HARRIS: We treat every woman sent to us 
as an individual. If she is in bad health, or a 
drug addict, as many of them are, we first get 
them well. Doctors, nurses and psychiatrists at-. 
tend to that. Then a guidance clinic helps them 
choose work they are interested in, suited for, 
and that will help them toward a secure and 
successful future. They live in separate cottages 
—thirty to a cottage—and have ordinary, simple 
food. For the length of their sentence they take 
part in the life of the place, its work, its classes, 
its entertainment. And then we reach the third 
step, which is, to my mind, most important. 


Mr. McINTIRE: What is that, Dr. Harris? 


Dr. HARRIS: Seeing these women safely back 
into ordinary life, where they can get away from 
old habits and associates, and take up normal 
existence. Once on the right path they seldom 
go back to the old ways. 


Mr. McINTIRE: How many would you say have 
been rehabilitated at Alderson? 
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Dr. HARRIS: Since the prison was opened 
thirteen years ago, Mr. McIntire, we have had 
nearly five thousand women there, averaging 
now more than five hundred a year. During that 
time only thirty have escaped. Less than 3 
per cent have broken parole after leaving, and 
less than 7 per cent have violated conditional 


Mr. McINTIRE: In your opinion, Dr. Harris, 
what makes this system work? 


Dr. HARRIS: Fundamentally I believe it is be- 
cause the prisoners want it to work; because 
most people prefer to be decent. If they start 
wrong, they are willing to be shown the way 
back. The new spirit of our time—the spirit of 
diagnosis and treatment—cannot be poured into 
the old form of the priscn system. Mass treatment 
and restraint by walls and guns have imprisoned 
not only the personality of the prisoner, but also 
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that of his keeper. Lincoln looked deep when he 
declared that nothing but liberty can fit a man 
for liberty. 

Mr. McINTIRE: In your opinion, Dr. Harris, 
can work everywhere? 
_ Dr. HARRIS: We must remember it is always 
and everywhere the same old human nature. The 
doors of prisons swing both ways. We must keep 
in mind that most of their tenants are coming 
back to the community to sit beside us in street 
cars, and beside children at the movies—with 
no bars between and no walls around them. Un- 
less we have built within them a wall of self- 
respect, moral integrity, and a desire to be an 
asset to the community, instead of a menace, we 
have not protected society—which is ourselves 
—from the criminal. That is what we must do. 

MR. MCINTIRE: Congratulations, Dr. Harris, on 
your pioneer work in doing it, and thank you for 
explaining that work to us tonight. 


The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 


ITH an accent on “Democracy,” The White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy brought 
-some ‘startling facts to national attention during 
its recent session held in Washington, D. C. It was 
revealed that one-half of the children in the United 
States live in homes where the income is inadequate to 
rovide a decent standard of living. Half of the 29 million 
Families of two persons or more in the United States in 
1935 had incomes of $1160 or less. In the same year, 
over 40 per cent of all families had incomes of $1000 or 
less. There are approximately 125,000 families in agri- 
cultural work who are interstate migrants, with about 
half a million children. At least 50 per cent of this group 
earn less than $500 annually. 

Thus the basic economic problem of our children is the 
economic problem of thé nation—to find a sound balance 
of wages, prices and financing that will provide a grow- 
ing purchasing power to workers and farmers, and 
profitable investment for capital. The safety of our demo- 
cratic institutions requires that as many families as 
possible be enabled to earn a decent income on a normal 
self-supporting basis. There are two approaches to the 
problem of providing adequate economic security for 
the family. One is through measures designed to raise 
the income of the wage-earning and farm families, 
which constitute nearly 63 per cent of all the families 
in the United States. The other is to increase those 
services which supplement family resources and provide 
some equalization of opportunity for children. 

In his address to the Conference President Roosevelt 
pointed out that “we cannot take care of the child apart 
from his family. His welfare is bound up with other 
institutions that influence his development, the school, 
the church, and other agencies which offer useful and 
happy activities and interest for leisure time. The work 
of all these institutions needs to be harmonized so as to 
give our children rounded growth with the least possible 
conflict and loss.” 

More than four-score recommendations were made by 
the Conference covering virtually every problem facing 
the youth of the Nation. Special emphasis was placed 
on the necessity of continuous and flexible work programs 


for the unemployed; development of aid to dependent 
children; strengthening of State and local relief pro- 

ms; continuance of Federal slum clearance and 
ow-rent housing programs; and credits for home owner- 
ship. Practical steps were urged to make religious educa- 
tion available to children and youth; improvement of 
school systems by eliminating small units; higher 
standards for teachers; expansion of nursery schools 
and education facilities for youth from 18 to 20 years 
of age; vocational guidance and job placement; better 
schools for the physically handicapped and the mentally 
retarded; extension and development of local library 
service and the extension of wholesome leisure time 
activities. 

The Conference endorsed minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour requirements, the abolition of industrial home- 
work and other restrictions which are now generally 
accepted as the minimum in protective legislation. 

The Conference report on “Education through the 
School” states that “the district school can and should 
be replaced. There is no longer any justification for the 
district organization that exists in most of the States. 
By far the majority of the 120,000 local school juris- 
dictions are small units that cannot possibly support 
an adequate school program. Even with an exorbitant tax 
rate school funds of most of these units are not sufficient 
to pay a teacher’s salary, to say nothing of the cost of 
buildings and equipment, books, supplies and transpor- 
tation.” The report holds that the farm child should || 
have the right to a good education as well as the city — 
child, and that little schooling cannot provide the longer 
school life which is the modern trend, with nursery 
school and kindergarten preceding grade school and 
school opportunities needed for youths up to twenty who 
haven’t yet found their occupational niche. 

The report on “Social Services for the Children” states 
that “the most significant development in child welfare 
in the 10 years which have elapsed since the 1930 con- 
ference has been the deepening conviction of public 
responsibility for children which has found expression 
in various Federal and State activities.” 
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Facsimile of the “Declaration of the Principles of Parole” 


A DECLARATION OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF PAROLE 


We, THE DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL PAROLE CON- 
FERENCE, ASSEMBLED AT THE REQUEST OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AND REPRESENTING THE GOVER- 
NORS OF THE SEVERAL STATES, THE JUDICIARY, FEDERAL, 
STATE, AND MUNICIPAL LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS, 
THE CHURCH, THE COMMUNITY, AND THE VARIOUS PENAL 
AND CORRECTIONAL SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Recognizing that 


Practically all imprisoned offenders are by operation of law ultimately released, and that 


Parole, when properly administered and carefully distinguished from clemency, protects 
the public by maintaining control over offenders after they leave prison, do declare and 
affirm that 


Hor Parole Fully To Achieve Jts Purpose 


I The paroling authority should be impar- 
tial, nonpolitical, professionally competent, and able 
to give the time necessary for full consideration of 
each case; 

II The sentencing and parole laws should 
endow the paroling authority with broad discretion 
in determining the time and conditions of release; 

III The paroling authority -hould have com- 
plete and reliable information concerning the pris- 
oner, his background, and the situation which will 
confront him on his release; 

IV_ The parole program of treatment and train- 
ing should be an integral part of a system of criminal 

V__s The period of imprisonment should be used 
to prepare the individual vocationally, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually for return to society; 

VI_ The community through its social agencies, 
public and private, and in cooperation with the 
parole service should accept the responsibility for 


improving home.and neighborhood conditions in 


preparation for the prisoner's release; 

VIE The paroled offender should be carefully 
supervised and promptly reimprisoned or otherwise 
disciplined if he does not demonstrate capacity and 
willingness to fulfill the obligations of a law-abiding 
citizen; 

VIII The supervision of the paroled offender 
should be exercised by qualified persons trained 
and experienced in the task of guiding ‘social 
readjustment; 

IX The State should provide adequate finan- 
cial support fora parole system, including sufficient 
personnel selected and retained in office upon the 
basis of merit; 


X The public should recognize the necessity 
of giving the paroled offender a fair opportunity 
to earn an honest living and maintain self-respect 
to the end that he may be truly rehabilitated and 
the public adequately protected. 


Gopted April 16, 1930. 


The Declaration of the Principles of Parole was drafted and adopted by the National Parole Conference 
at Washington, D. C., on April 18, 1989. For a summary of the Conference see Federal Probation (May, 1939). 
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HONORABLE ROBERT H. JACKSON 
Attorney General of the United States 


OBERT H. JACKSON, who took the oath of 
R office as Attorney General of the United 
States on January 18, 1940, has an advantage 
which few Cabinet Officers, entering upon their 
new duties, have ever enjoyed—he knows the 
Department of Justice from top to bottom. He 
has served as Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, as Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Tax Division, as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Antitrust Division, and, 
more recently, as Solicitor General. 

As Solicitor General, he has made one of the 
most impressive records in the history of that 
office. During the October, 1938, Term of the 
Supreme Court, he personally argued twenty- 
four cases and won twenty-one. His appointment 


was a recognition of his outstanding ability as a 
lawyer and as an administrator. 

The new Attorney General was born on a farm 
in Spring Creek Township, Warren County, 
Pennsylvania, on February 18, 1892. His early 
life was spent entirely in rural surroundings. 
He attended grammar school at Frewsburg and 
later attended Jamestown High School. After 
graduating he entered a law office and began the 
study of law and then entered Albany Law School. 
He did not attend college, but throughout his 
career has read extensively and has been a close 
student of history and economics, as well as 
of the law. 

He was admitted to the New York State Bar 
in 1918, and immediately began the general 
practice of law in Jamestown. He has represented 
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nearly every kind of business enterprise, includ- 
ing utilities, banks, insurance and manufactur- 
ing companies. In his earliest court cases he was 
a representative of organized labor and he has 
continued to serve as counselor to labor groups 
throughout his practice. 


Prior to entering the Department of Justice, 
Mr. Jackson acted as Special Counsel to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Treasury Department. 


The new Attorney General is likely to be better 
known as a lawyer than as a politician. His entire 
adult life has been given to the practice of law, 
and every position which he has held has been a 
legal position in which he has engaged in active 
litigation. He has tried every kind of law suit in 
every kind of court, from up-state New York 
justice courts to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Before coming to the Government he had 
established a large trial practice in the courts of 
Western New York and was a familiar figure in 
the appellate courts of that State. 


In private practice he won profession recogni- 
tion and served as president of the Western New 
York Federation of Bar Associations, which 
included the cities of Buffalo and Rochester. He 
was a member of the American Law Institute 
and had been nationally recognized by election 
as chairman of the conference of bar association 
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delegates, the national body affiliated with the 
American Bar Association which has now devel- 
oped into its House of Delegates. Among his 
predecessors in that office were Elihu Root and 
Charles E. Hughes. 

His skill as an advocate is well described by 
Associate Justice Miller, of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, who in introducing 
Attorney General Jackson at the 20th Annual 
Banquet of the Federal Bar Association, said: 

As an advocate, Mr. Jackson is so admirably poised, 
so disarmingly frank, so unpretentiously demo- 
cratic, that the cocksure and unwary adversary may 
be lulled into a false sense of security and then, 
suddenly, left gasping, from a penetrating thrust, 
which strips the hokum from an argument and ruth- 

essly exposes its invalidity. 

Within a few hours after taking the oath of 
office, the new Attorney General summoned all of 
the employees of the Department to the Great 
Hall and there assured them that he contemplated 
no major changes in the personnel or the struc- 
ture of the Department.. 

The Senior Senator from Nebraska, George 
W. Norris, said of the appointment of Mr. 
Jackson: 

He will enter upon the duties of his office with a 
sympathetic attitude for the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the common pale of our country. He will 
not only see that the laws are enforced against the 
rich and the poor, the great and the small, alike, but, 
under his administration, monopoly and human greed 
will not be able to hide behind a veil of deception and 


neither will the cry of the most humble for justice 
go unheard. 


AM NOT one who believes that an orderly society can be produced by 
laws, by punishments or by courts. Rather, courts and punishment and 
laws are produced by an orderly society. Most people lead peaceable and 
disciplined lives, not because of penalties for misbehavior, but because of 
their habits and ways of life. A man who is only as good as the law makes 
him be is not a good neighbor. The great majority of people live on a plane 
much above what would get by the courts because their patterns of thought 
and behavior are shaped by our cultural institutions, schools, churches, and 


not by law alone. 


—HONORABLE ROBERT H. JACKSON 
February 1, 1989. 
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Some Axioms for Probation Officers 


By JOSEPH P. MURPHY 
Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, N. J. 


LL OF US have read and heard time and 
again what probation officers should do. 
Much less have we been told what we should 
not do. Perhaps this is an altogether desirable 
situation since we are told that emphasis should 
be placed on a positive approach (constructive 
things to be done in probation administration), 
rather than on the negative. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress in any human activity is encouraged only 
when we have learned what should be avoided 
or discarded. 

Edison toiled many long, weary hours, making 
experiment after experiment, constantly dis- 
carding or rejecting in his determination to in- 
vent or improve the creations of his amazing 
genius. Advance in medicine has been achieved 
only through laborious, painstaking research 
often characterized by “trial and error’ proc- 
esses. Success crowns the efforts of many 
earnest workers when once they have learned 
what should not be done in their particular 
pursuits. 

In no field is this knowledge more important 
than in dealing with human beings. Here we are 
concerned with many variables, most of them 
unpredictable. Delinquents or criminals are out 
of adjustment with their evironment. Environ- 
ments differ; personalities differ. Consequently 
reactions to apparently similar situations will be 
totally different. Moreover, both environment 
and personality change with time and experi- 
ence. Reactions to these changing situations 
will vary from day to day, and year to year. In 
such reactions and the manner in which they 
are met, guided, or directed, is found the answer 
to many of the problems involved in the pro- 
bation officer’s daily tasks. 

From the time of John Augustus, first pro- 
bation officer, down to the present day, probation 
officers slowly have been developing a technique 
of case work with persons in conflict with the 
law, out of harmony with their environment, in 
revolt against conventional standards of society, 
and objects of public vindictiveness and resent- 
ment. In the mind and in the files of every pro- 
bation officer are buried the results of many 
experiments—some successful; others unsuccess- 


ful—which would vastly illumine the way of 
other officers earnestly seeking light and dili- 
gently attempting to pursue a procedure as free 
from obstacles to successful achievement as it 
is humanly possible to follow. More and more 
we need the guidance found in the reports or 
expressions of practical workers whose struggles 
to change habit patterns, control and inspire 
probationers have borne fruitful results. These 
accomplishments and processes through which 
they have been achieved, make up the body of 
knowledge and skills which should be a part of 
the professional training and personality equip- 
ment of every probation officer. 

From my long-time experience as a probation 
officer, and more recently as an executive in the 
probation field, I have gathered in my “notebook” 
a number of “DON’TS” which have proved their 
practical worth, and have served to guide the 
probation officer in his probation relationships. 
No claim is made to any unusual or distinct char- 
acter in these suggestions. Any experienced, 
trained probation officer no doubt would concur 
in them. These “notes from my notebook” are 
presented for whatever help they may render 
to those who are dealing with what often may 
seem to be insurmountable problems in recon- 
structing personalities. 


1. Don’t Forget that Your Probationers are 
Human Beings 


Every delinquent or criminal has a body, a 
mind, and soul. Fundamentally, they have the 
same hopes, aspirations and ambitions as other 
men and women, and they react to discourtesy, 
indifference, abuse and neglect very much the 
same as other human beings. Probation officers 
should always keep these facts in mind when 
planning with their probationers to change habit 
patterns and improve behavior. Avoid the use 
of sarcasm, ridicule and other language which 
humiliates or degrades. Injustice creates wounds 
which ofttimes never heal. Among other things 
which the Juvenile Delinquency Commission of 
New Jersey, upon inquiry, recently learned about 
the inmates of penal and reformative institutions 
is their strong feeling that they have been un- 
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fairly treated by parents, teachers, police officers, 
attendance officers, judges, or probationn officers. 
Always there is need for understanding in our 
relationships with those who react differently 
to normal standards. 


2. Don’t Abuse the Confidences of Your Proba- 
Koners 

Probation success depends primarily upon the 
personal relationships established by probation 
officers with their charges. These relationships 
must be built upon a foundation of respect and 
confidence. Regard as sacred all confidences vol- 
unteered to you in your official capacity. Keep 
your word. Make no promises unless you are cer- 
tain that you can produce. Then keep those 
promises. Nothing disillusions a probationer 
more quickly than an unfulfilled promise. 


3. Don’t Attempt to Do Your Job Alone 


Probation is a cooperative understanding. 
Your progress in case treatment is measured not 
only by the scope of your planning but the extent 
of participation secured from probationers, 
parents, friends, employers and community 
agencies and resources. Ascertain in each case 
to whom you may look for assistance. Clear all 
your cases with social service indexes if they 
exist. Then enlist the aid of appropriate agencies 
and individuals. Rehabilitation must be sought 
through the following channels: home life and 
training, employment, education, health, thrift, 
spiritual activity, leisure-time occupation, and 
discipline. In each of these phases of life activity, 
community resources are at your command. Your 
task is to work with him in determining his needs 
and persuade him to accept willingly such 
assistance and make use of available facilities. 


4. Don’t Procrastinate 


Time is fleeting. Attitudes and conditions 
change. Today may be the opportune time to 
approach your probationer with a plan or a sug- 
gestion. Tomorrow his mood may change or the 
opportunity for help may disappear. Formulate 
your plan of treatment at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Persuade your probationer to participate. 
Secure his acceptance, and move to execute the 
plan. Do not wait on other people. Take the 
initiative yourself and follow through. Remember 
that timing is just as important in probation 
treatment as in golf, football, or any other 
game. 
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5. Don’t Forget that You Are an Agent of the 
Court and the Community 


To you is entrusted power and authority over 
your fellowmen. Consider carefully the obligation 
this creates. You are a part of the administration 
of justice, a unit in the far-flung correctional 
profession. Upon you rests the responsibility of 
executing the will and the policies of the com- 
munity expressed through the court—an obliga- 
tion to uphold the ideals of your profession. Let 
every act express those ideals. 


6. Don’t Abuse Your Authority 


Too many probation officers forget that author- 
ity is merely a tool to be used sparingly and only 
when it will best promote the objects of pro- 
bation treatment—the re-creation of attitudes 
and habits. 

Exclusive reliance on authority is usually due 
to a lack of resourcefulness—or worse, ignor- 
ance of the established techniques of supervi- 
sional treatment. Coercion creates resistance and 
violence. Persuasion arouses desire and coopera- 
tion. It should be borne in mind that many pro- 
bationers come from homes and circumstances in 
which they have received no proper disciplinary 
training. Lacking regularity in their lives, they 
need as a consequence, the benefits which come 
from strict observance of the rules and regula- 
tions of probation. Firmness on the part of pro- 
bation is essential in such cases. This is, of course 
no contradiction of the fact that there is no 
substitute for kindness and understanding in 
dealing with human beings. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this principle 
is the dramatic incident recently told at an 
American Prison Congress meeting in New York 
City, by Mr. Alexander Patterson, H. M. Com- 
missioner of Prisons for England and Wales. 
Invited to the Orient by a Far East government 
to discuss penal policies, Mr. Patterson found 
prisoners closely confined under barbarous con- 
ditions, chained and constantly under the control 
of armed guards. After a brief survey of condi- 
tions, Mr. Patterson offered a plan to the govern- 
mental authority. He said, in substance: “Let 
me take 200 of these prisoners into the jungle 
to work and to establish a colony where they 
might live and work under less expensive and 
more productive conditions.” The authorities 
agreed and asked what arms and other protec- 
tive material Patterson would require. To the 
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amazement of the perplexed officials he said: 
“None.” Instead, he exhibited a “whistle,” an 
ordinary “football official’s whistle.” Despite 
the protestations of the authorities, he insisted 
that this would suffice and he was allowed to 
depart with his men and the whistle. Needless 
to say, that although the experiment was carried 
on for many months, no serious trouble was en- 
countered with his formerly chained prisoners. 
He had demonstrated the value of kindness and 
understanding. 

There is a moral in this story for all workers 
in the field of probation. 


7. Don’t Forget that Delinquency and Crime 
Are Expressions of Habit 


Habit determines character; character deter- 
mines conduct. Bad and good habits are formed 
in the same way. They develop out of impressions 
received from what we see, hear, feel, touch 
and smell. Changing habit patterns is a slow 
process of re-education. Be patient and persis- 
tent in this task. Expect discouraging set-backs. 
Regard them as opportunities for more resource- 
ful planning and execution. Keep in mind that 
character is built upon ideals and that ideals 
must be spiritually inspired and motivated. En- 
courage your probationers to adopt a spiritual 
philosophy of life. Bring them into contact with 
spiritual influences. 


8. Don’t Forget that the Locale of the Delin- 
quent or criminal Is the Neighborhood or com- 
munity 

Here is where the behavior of the probationer 
is expressed. Here ‘is where the primary agencies 
of character development—home, school and 
church—exist. Knowledge of the neighborhood 
and community, therefore, is vitally necessary. 
Probation officers should have a complete and 
thorough knowledge of the social, economic, in- 
dustrial, health, recreational, educational, re- 
ligious resources and influences which condition 
personality and behavior. Frequent visits to 
homes and other places of interest in the neigh- 
borhood is the way to develop this knowledge 
and to enlist the needed cooperation. 


9. Don’t Forget that Probationers Are Social 
Entities 
Probationers seek and find outlets for funda- 


mental social needs. They require healthy mental 
and emotional interests to grow and develop 
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normally. When these satisfactions are not ob- 
tained under wholesome auspices, socially harm- 
ful behavior often results. Crime and delinquency 
is a spare-time problem. Idleness breeds mis- 
chief. Probationers need wholesome, active play 
and recreation. Every probation officer, there- 
fore, should be a spare-time architect, planning 
wisely and resourcefully so that his probationers 
may be constructively and wholesomely occupied 
during the leisure hours. A useful guide to every 
probation officer is the publication: “Care and 
Feeding of Hobby Horses,” issued by the Leisure 
League of America. This task, however, requires 


a thorough knowledge of the secondary agencies | 


of character development (leisure-time organiza- 
tions). Keep acquainted with the personalities, 
functions and facilities of such organizations, 
Relate yourself and your probationers to such 
community resources. 


10. Don’t Neglect to Practice What You Preach 
Too many probation officers overlook the vital 


influence of personal integrity and rectitude in | 


their public and private relationships. 


Success in probation treatment results from | 


the impact of personality upon personality. Ac- 


cordingly, probation officers should be motivated | 
by a set of ideals in their own lives. Particularly | 


is it important in the supervision of juveniles © 
to set a pattern which may be adopted by adoles- © 


cent probationers. A large number of proba- 
tioners come from homes where one or the other 
parent is absent. Such probationers need a pater- 
nal or material substitute. Let them follow you. 
From time to time all of us should make objective 
evaluations of our own personalities to determine 
whether or not we fulfill this need. 


11. Don’t Forget that Work without Record Is |~ 


of Little Avail 


Successful case work requires constant study < 


and analysis of methods and results. No business |” 


prospers without frequent and detailed invet- ‘ 
tories, based upon complete records of all phases | 
of the business. Business men must know the 7 


effectiveness of each process or policy of theit 
Probation officers should be | 


organizations. 


equally well fortified. Changes in approach, plat- | 
ning and execution of case treatment are all de 7 


pendent upon such knowledge and procedure. § 
The recording of treatment processes is 4! | 
established technique, an art that must and caf 
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be cultivated. Not only for yourself, but for those 
who follow you, must the obligation to keep 
records be discharged. 

12. Don’t Take Things for Granted 

‘Develop scientific inquiry. Conditions may not 
always be what they seem. When you investigate, 
look for motives. If possible, detect bias, preju- 
dice. Distinguish between gossip and facts. 
Keep your eyes and ears open for clues and 
follow them up. Know for what you are searching 
and stick to your task. Sharpen your powers of 
observation by recognizing significant evidence 
in homes, neighborhoods and personalities. 

Similarly, keep informed regarding your pro- 
bationers’ behavior. Insist upon complete frank- 
ness in your relationships. Friendship is the 
essence of your relationship with probationers. 
Never let yourself be thrown off guard by lack 
of complaints or criticism. Be resourceful and 
find ways to keep informed. 


13. Don’t Resent Criticism 
Persons who keep an open mind grow. Try to 
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be objective in your attitudes and polices at all 
times. Welcome criticism and accept it as an 
opportunity to correct, modify or change your 
methods or plans. Many probation officers react 
defensively to constructive advice. Frequently 
this is a manifestation of personal inadequacy 
and unconscious refusal to face reality. Overcome 
such handicaps by accepting advice and enlarg- 
ing your service to others. 


| 14. Don’t Neglect to Keep Abreast of Current 
Developments 


_ New laws, new economic policies, new social 
programs are constantly being adopted. In every 
field of social welfare activity, progress is being 
achieved. Keep informed regarding such prog- 
ress. Read, study, confer, cooperate. In other 
words, increase your knowledge, broaden your 
horizon, raise your efficiency, widen your influ- 
ence. Make your professional contribution both 
qualitatively and quantitatively worthwhile to 
your probationers and the community. 


What Do Prisoners Read? 


By WILLIAM BERG 
Librarian, U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 


THE READING INTERESTS, reading habits 
and reading abilities of prisoners is a fasci- 
nating field of study. As one investigates this 
field, innumerable areas of interest are uncovered. 
One desires to penetrate more deeply into those 
underlying motives which govern the various 
reading tastes and forms of reading activity. 
If it is true that good reading adds to the enrich- 
ment of life and helps to establish clear, logical 
and healthy thinking, then those of us engaged 
in directing this phase of the rehabilitative proc- 
ess must determine scientifically, if possible, 
What subject matter and reading activity are 
recommended for the personality needs of the 
various prisoners. 

As librarian for the United States Penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pa., I should like to share with 
my readers what we know about the reading 
interests and habits of our prisoners. 

You will want to know something about our 
reading room. The library, designed for the at- 


traction of inmates both from physical stand 
point and accessibility to, books, is a well-lighted 
room, slightly more than 100 feet in length and 
a little less than 50 feet in width. The architec- 
tural scheme is Gothic with triple-arehed 
windows on the two long sides of the room. There 
are seven uniformly arched alcoves on one side 
of the room in keeping with the architectural 
set-up. This plan is very convenient since it 
permits a natural separation of both the fiction 
and non-fiction books. The latter are located 
throughout the alcove section; the former along 
the open side. 

Book shelves line the walls and alcoves, keep- 
ing books within reach of all from any point in 
the library. Long tables, each with six chairs 
and a lamp shade, are evenly distributed, accom- 
modating seventy-five to eighty-five men com- 
fortably. The chairs are of the comfortable Wind- 
sor type. 
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One of the alcoves is set off as a magazine 
section. It is tastefully arranged with each 
periodical in prominent display. In one corner 
of the room is a reference section, enclosed by 
book shelves and wall. Off the main room and 
entirely separate is the bookbindery. 


The magazine section of the library at Lewisburg has 
more than 250 magazine titles. 


The main consideration of the library is con- 
venience both for book reading and book 
selection. The atmosphere is totally unlike that 
of any other part of the institution and entirely 
apart from the more routine aspects of prison 
life. 


Library Privileges Open to All 


There are approximately 14,000 volumes in the 
library and more than 250 different magazine 
titles. The latter publications come in at the rate 
of about 800 copies a month. Among the more 
popular periodicals available are: 


Adventure Fortune 
American Magazine Harpers 
Architectural Forum Life 

Asia Metronome 


Baseball National Geographic 

Better Homes and New Yorker 
Gardens Newsweek 

Billboard Pencil Points 

Blue Book Reader’s Digest 

Bridge World Red Book 

Colliers Ring 

Cosmopolitan Saturday Evening 

Correct English Post 

Current History Time 

Etude Variety 
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All available magazines are on display in the 
magazine alcove. The borrowing period is limited 
to three days in order to permit the compara. 
tively limited number of magazines to circulate 
among all inmates and thus insure greater turn. 
over. 

Originally an attempt was made to permit in. 
mates to visit the library, for a period of about 
one hour, for reading and studying. With the 
growth of population and the resultant crowd- 
ing in the library, it was necessary to cut library 
periods to a minimum, allowing the men sufi- 
cient opportunity to select books and then return 
to quarters for reading. The time available for 


reading in quarters amounts to three to four 


hours a day. 


It is also possible for all inmates to visit the ~ 


library every evening of the week if they so de- 
sire. As a result of accessibility to open shelves 
and the supervision of the librarian and his staff, 


the right kind of reading is encouraged. Prisoners 
may borrow two books, either fiction or non- | 


fiction, or both. The same applies to periodicals. 

Since the inmates have access to the open 
shelves, they are free to choose their own books 
for pleasure and study. This opportunity to select 


books voluntarily motivates the use of library |~ 
facilities. Through the open shelf, they find long é 
sought books, and become better acquainted with | 


many authors. Hospital patients have an oppor- 


tunity to select books either from the book truck " 


or from a collection set aside for hospital use. 
Library privileges are open to all. Inmates under- 
going strict disciplinary action, lose their reading 
privileges temorarily. 


What Do the Reading Interests Show? 
A study of the library records reveals that 


fiction books comprise 72 per cent of the total 
circulation; non-fiction, 28 per cent. The reading 


interests in the fiction group are as follows: 


Western ......................-- 88% Historical Novels ........ 5% © 
Light Romance ...........14% Humorous ..............-- 1% 
Mystery .......... 14% Negro 1% F 
Adventure ........... 12% Miscellaneous .............- 8% 


Sociological Novels .... 12% 


The non-fiction group reveals the following : 


percentages : 

Biography 15% Economics .............-- 5% 

Travel 12% Apolied Psychology 5h 

Literature (American Fine Arts 5% 
‘and English) ....... 12% Miscellaneous 


Literature (foreign) 10% 
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It is evident that prisoners, in general, indulge 
in the class of reading designated as “light” 
fiction. This trend assumes greater significance 
when a study is made of the vast magazine field. 
The assumption is that incarcerated men prima- 
rily read those works characterized by qualities 
inherent in fiction books set up in a lighter vein; 
i. e, readability, action, simple language, and 
the absence of detailed description to mar the 
continuity or flow of the story. This supposition, 
it will be shown, is true only for a part of the 
inmate population. 

Circulation figures also show that the inmates’ 
choice consists of three “light’”’ books out of every 


four books borrowed in the fiction class. This 


‘does not imply, however, that three out of every 
four readers are light fiction “addicts.” There 
are many readers of the books commanding 
earnest thought and endeavor. Circulation figures 
mean one thing; individual reading habits 
another. 

On the other hand, the non-fiction table pre- 
sents a more positive picture of the reading tastes 
of prisoners. Here the percentage distribution 
is more equitable, placing no special emphasis 
on any one subject. There seems to be more 
planned and purposeful reading in this group. 


What Factors Influence Reading 
Habits and Reading Tastes? 


Some factors influencing the reading selections 
are: length of sentence, personal and social back- 
ground of the reader, and desire for escape from 
reality. 

Length of sentence immediatley sets up two 
large groups of prisoners—the “short-timers” 
and the “long-timers”—each group characterized 
by different motives, ambitions, and reading 
habits. Among “short-timers” are many “back 
woods” boys. They are avid readers of the ad- 
venturous fiction books and furnish the chief 
offenders of good taste and discrimination among 
the readers of fiction. Furthermore, they are the 
most prolific readers of all, and their book turn- 
over is three or four times that of the more 
serious-minded readers. 

However, there is more to a study of the choice 
of books than a pure statistical analysis. It is 
necessary here, as in the field of medical science, 
to probe beneath the surface and then diagnose 
the case. 

These “short-timers,” if from the hills of North 
Carolina and the plains of Texas, in their own 
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opinion, having lived a dull existence in a dull 
community—with no opportunity for adventure, 
romance, or employment at a satisfactory wage— 
like their forebears, are anxious to strike out in 
any direction leading to those experiences closest 
to their hearts. The objective in the days gone 
by was a large town, not too far distant, offering 


the opportunities sought. Today, through the local 


newspaper and its syndicated columns, the radio, 
and the motion picture, they visualize a new 
goal—a large metropolis glittering with lights; 


In the Gothic-styled reading room of the Lewisburg 
library are available 14,000 volumes. 

a place of grandeur, adventure and money. Others 
may visualize the former glory of the vast empire 
domains of the West and its resplendent heritage. 
Those from the hinterland and the city often 
are imbued with a spirit closely akin to that of 
their ancestors—a desire for new experience; a 
change in environment. 

These desired goals and experiences are re- 
tained by the prisoner for the duration of his 
sentence and frequently find expression in their 
reading interests. To many these books actually 
are not much more than “time-killers.” They 
wade through the less weighty books, reaching 
the high spots of each, and then hasten on to 
another in an everlasting stream. 

“Long-termers,” on the other hand, undergo 
changes in their reading habits. At one time, they 
also read books for a “time-killing” purpose. 
But with the passing of months they turn to the 
more worthy books including the classics—old 
and modern; biography; trade; and even phi- 
losphy. There is evidence of a reshaping of their 


ideas as to what is worth while and practical. 
Some, especially the older prisoners, begin to 
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feel that their offenses will never be repeated, 
and, as a result, strive for a new goal in life. 
They believe that their goal will be reached more 
easily through a worth while form of knowledge. 

Psychological escape is a factor influencing 

reader choice. The reading of the “short-term” 
prisoners is most likely to be characterized by 
a reading of one book after another of the “west- 
ern” or “adventure” type of books which offer 
‘more opportunity for mental liberation. The 
“long-term” group usually tackles books of a 
more serious nature; vocational, educational and 
historical. 
- Motion pictures based on book titles, either 
old or new, revive the prisoners’ interests in a 
book. As a result inmates frequently enter a field 
of reading ordinarily not pursued by them. They 
will tackle the historical novel, classic or drama 
with equal gusto. Such books as Gone With the 
Wind; Wuthering Heights; and Abraham Lnicoln 
in Illinois will circulate until new titles or fancies 
divert the reader’s interest. There is always the 
possibility of a reader becoming attached to these 
newly discovered literary fields. Current stage 
hits also will arouse interest in books with corre- 
sponding titles. 

It is interesting to note that inmates will revive 
books long in discard, by authors recently 
deceased, particularly if the author had attained 
prominence. An excellent example is the case of 
Zane Grey. It was not until his death a short time 
ago that a very noticeable increase in the circu- 
lation of his books took place. Their popularity 
still continues and in all likelihood will last for 
some time to come. 

Prisoners frequently read the books recom- 
mended to them by other inmates, and if possible, 
borrow the books from their neighbors. It is prob- 
able that the latter situation occurs often. Natu- 
rally this reading does not show in the circulation 
records and that is why an analysis of the 
borrower’s file does not accurately gauge the 
reading interests and habits of any one prisoner. 

Prestige often is attached to the reading of 
certain volumes. Some prisoners frequently at- 
tempt to add to their prestige and status by 
withdrawing scholarly books. These works may 
not .be read, but count as books in circulation. 
How often this occurs is difficult to say. 

The serious-minded prisoners use the reference 
section of the library for books which may prove 
to be of future worth. They are concerned with 
Ways and means of earning their “daily bread” 
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in the days to come. This is reflected in the con. 
stant and ever-increasing demand for maps / 
census figures and other data on mining districts, | 
oil fields, etc., in all parts of the world, particu. | 
larly South America. Others are skilled workers | 
seeking books in the building trades and affiliated | 
fields. A prison library should have on hand an | 
ample supply of books dealing with all phases of | 
manual skills. x 

The reference division is a veritable “golj _ 
mine” of information, and furnishes specific, | 
unusual, hard-to-obtain, and out-of-the-way in. & 
formation. Here are to be found those books | 
giving complete information on the unusual | 2 
occupations. 

At Lewisburg the following books are in great. fl 
est demand: 


World Almanac Editor and Publisher 
The World Book Year Book and 
Encyclopedia Market Guide 


N. W. Ayers News- Sears-Roebuck cata- 
paper and Periodi- log 


cal Annual Natural history 
Hotel Red Book books of all kinds 
Hoyle’s Games and Geological works 
Menke’s All-Sports Popular questions 
Record Letter writing guides 
a Who in Amer- Books of quotations 
Seamanship 


Dictionary Illustrated books 
Infantry Handbook Two-language dic- 
Wonder Book tionaries 


Why are these volumes in greatest demand? | 
Principally because the inmate who reads witha 
purpose looks for those books with concrete in- 
formation. 


What Periodical Choices Are Indicated? 


Periodical literature circulates in about the | 
same proportion as do books—75 per cent fiction 
type magazine, and 25 per cent technical, trade, _ 
and amusement. Most inmates enjoy the poral | 
weekly and monthly publications because they ~ 
contain stories to their liking, and are brief and — 
amply illustrated. Prisoners interested in voca | 
tional study, borrow the technical publications | 
for the latest developments in their fields of study. | 
The factors influencing choices in periodical — 


reading are much the same as for novels and |” 


text books. 5 
Many readers seem to prefer the magazine to 
hooks since the magazines possess familiarity and | 
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variety in subject matter, brevity, smart set-up, 
and, more often, a risque touch. From observation 
and experimentation it would seem that if a 
library had on its shelves only periodical litera- 
ture, the majority of prisoners would not object 
too strenuously. 

The available magazines most frequently re- 
quested are: 


PERIODICAL : COMMENTS: 


Blue Book Magazine 
Adventure 


Billboard 


Very popular 
Second only to Blue Book 


Unusually popular primarily 
for its news of the theatre 
and outdoor shows, and in- 
formation about former busi- 
ness acquaintances and 
friends 


Most helpful for illiterates, 
semi-illiterates, foreign-born 
and those having language 
difficulties 

Set-up, colored illustrations, 
and variety in stories are 
enjoyed 


Life 


American Magazine 


Same as American Magazine 


Especially helpful to those in- 
terested in aviation. Popular 
ism find this worth while 


Former newspaper men and 
those doing work in journal- 
ism find this worth while 


Cosmopolitan 
Popular Aviation 


Editor and Publisher 


Colliers 


Popular. 
; t Popular, but not as much as 
Saturday Evening Pos 


Architectural Forum Useful for those men interest- 


ed in house construction 


Fortune Popular because of lay-out and 
prestige 
Metronome Always in demand. Popular 


music commands attention 
Baseball Magazine 


Popular, but not as much as 
expected 


Ring Extremely popular. Boxing 
outranks other sports as far 
as reading interests are con- 


cerned 


Reader’s Digest Popular among certain types 
of prisoners. Seems to have 
no appeal for readers of 
Blue Book, Adventure, etc. 

Time Popular if obtained early 

Pencil Points 


Interesting for some. Always in 
demand by those artistically 
inclined 
In general, journals of opinion, worthwhile 

news magazines, and many high-grade technical 
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publications are largely shunned by the prisoners. 
Most of them desire action, not characterization ; 
information, not study. 

What prisoners read depends largely upon their 
present emotional needs. No matter what their 
position was in the outside world, within the 
walls they will react in accordance with the de- 
mands of their newly acquired status. Some will 
read books offering solace and forgetfulness for 
a few hours. Bankers will read “westerns”; 
laborers will borrow books on the steel square 
and the building of homes; the poor and unedu- 
cated will read Fortune magazine; “landlubbers” 
will search all phases of seamanship; suave 
brokers will undertake the study of a trade; and 
the native New Yorker will investigate the 
opportunities in rural districts. 


What Do Prisoners Read in 
Other Institutions ? 


It might be well at this point to compare the 
fiction and non-fiction reading interests of Lewis- 
burg with other prison libraries. The following 
table from Federal Offenders: 1938 verifies the 
conclusions presented earlier that the young 
offenders, usually the “short-term” prisoners, 
read largely from light fiction, whereas the older 
and “long-term” prisoners place emphasis upon 
the non-fiction and more serious fiction. 


PERCENTAGE 


OF CIRCULA 
INSTITUTION 


U. S. Penitentiary, McNeil Island .... 59 41 
U. S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island .... 64 36 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, O. 84 16 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. 66 34 
Federal Reformatory for Women, 
Alderson, W. Va., 72 

U. S. Detention Headquarters, N. Y. 78 22 
U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. .... 72 28 


What some prisoners would like to read is 
another story, and beyond the scope of this paper. 
Many prisoners in all likelihood would shun some 
of their present-day reading choices were it pos- 
sible to obtain literature not permitted in the 
average prison library. Some prisoners would 
welcome literature of an amorous nature. Others 
have a strong interest in the careers and crimes 
of other offenders. What prisoners actually would 
like to. read is a subject which would merit 
further study. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Public Health Resources Available 
to the Probation Officer 


By JUSTIN K. FULLER, M. D. 
Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


HIS ARTICLE is one of FEDERAL PROBA- 

TION’S series designed to acquaint the pro- 
bation officer with the community resources avail- 
able to him in his efforts to rehabilitate proba- 
tioners and conditionally released prisoners, and 
to help their respective families who will welcome 
medical assistance. Under the circumstances of 
modern American civilization, public health 
medicine unquestionably can contribute a very 
considerable amount of tangible aid in the re- 
habilitation of the offender. 

Public health medicine is a very large and 
complicated organizational structure. The Fed- 
eral government has a public health organization ; 
each state has a public health organization; and 
there are countless local units such as district, 
county and municipal organizations. In our 
large country, the forty-eight states have very 
different governmental bodies, and each of them, 
as well as most of the numerous local units, has 
its own problems, and a wide variation of in- 
terests, climates, peoples, industries, customs, 
and traditions. 

Therefore, it is apparent that limitation of 
space alone precludes any attempt to describe or 
even to list the agencies which may be available 
and helpful to the probation officer in his efforts 
to assist offenders and their families through the 
difficulties and trials of the struggle toward re- 
habilitation. The probation officer, by the force of 
his own initiative, must gain an intimate famili- 
arity with the specialized facilities in his locality. 
There is only one way for him to do this, and that 
is by personal contact with all of the health, 
welfare, and allied agencies in his territory. 
While in some instances he may be disappointed, 
for the most part he is certain to be interested 
by the facilities and spirit of helpfulness that 
characterize this field. He will find as he explores 
this field, that there exists a great interlocking 
network of public health, welfare, relief and 
allied endeavor, ready to serve his clients’ needs. 
How effective this machinery will be in defining 
a common purpose and arriving at a mutual 


understanding will depend in large part upon 
the personality, tact, and initiative of each pro- 
bation officer. 


Probation Officer Should Acquaint Himself 
With All Medical Resources Available 


As a first step in organizing these forces it is 
suggested that the probation officer spend some 


time and effort in learning what is at his disposal | 


in his territory. To do this, he must sell himself 


and his problem to everyone who might be help- 3 


ful. At the very start, he should call upon the 
municipal health officer. In order that he may 
“talk the same language,” he must have some 
understanding of the health officer’s problem. 
He must realize that the city health department, 
like the city itself, is in a measure secondary to 
the larger primary state unit. In other words, 
the state is the soverign power, which grants 
certain prerogatives to the lesser units within its 
boundaries. These prerogatives vary greatly. In 
some instances, cities exercise almost completely 
independent functions. As a consequence, munici- 
pal public health practices show almost as great 
a divergence in different cities as there are cities. 


What are the Functions of a 
Health Department? 


In general, however, it may be said that the 
functions of a health department are first, sani- 
tation; second, the control of communicable dis- 
eases; and third, public health education. A 
fourth function, exceedingly significant to the 
probation officer, is the organization through 
community effort, usually by voluntary and not 
by official health agencies, of a medical and nurs- 
ing service for the early diagnosis of disease 
and for the prevention of permanent defects. 
This is a newer phase of preventive medicine, 
preventive welfare, and preventive mental 
hygiene, and it should be closely allied to crime 
prevention and social rehabilitation. 

The essential point to consider in this fourth 
function is that it is usually and characteristic 
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ally not official, although bearing the sanction 
of official approval and cooperation. Not being 
official, it can engage in activities and extend its 
services much more liberally than can the official 
units. The probation officer has here an oppor- 
tunity to sell to the health officer the idea that a 
legitimate and necessary part of the fourth func- 
tion is to help the probation officer to interest 
these private and semi-private health agencies 
in the proposition that there is a rich opportunity 
for their service in the probation officer’s field. 


Mental and Child Hygiene Activities 


A common interest should be found in child 
| hygiene. The past few years have witnessed an 
- increasing realization that child hygiene activi- 
ties are by far the most important single activity 
in a public health program. The formative years 
of an individual’s life are the most fertile for 
the implantation of permanent habits of thought 
and action. After the middle twenties, the indi- 
vidual’s life pattern has become fixed, and little 
can be done to correct either physical defects 
or improper mental attitudes. 

Where could one find a place more suitable 
for mental and child hygiene activities than in the 
family of a probationer, a prisoner, or of a con- 
ditional releasee? Here is an opportunity indeed 
for cooperation between the public health forces 
and the probation officer. In such families the 
hygienist is most likely to find individuals in 
need of attention, for here is the greatest possi- 
bility of undesirable environmental influences 
and heredity. 

From the probation officer’s point of view, 
mental hygiene is closely allied to child hygiene. 
The probation officer’s interest in both of these 
activities of public health is identical, and is an 
outgrowth of his intimate contact with the family 
and his knowledge of their problems. In order to 
offer helpful suggestions he should be familiar 
_ with a model mental hygiene program. 

__ Mental hygiene is concerned with the preven- 
_ tion of mental disease and the promotion of 
mental health. The whole program of mental 
hygiene is in a formative stage of development. 
Many health officers are deterred from active 
participation in such a program by the very 
Magnitude and complexity of the task involved. 
ecause of this uncertainty in purpose and func- 
tion, the probation officer is in an excellent posi- 
tion to impress upon not only the official health 
organization, but also the semi-official and private 
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units, that they have something to contribute 
to the program of rehabilitation of the offender. 


Importance of Proper Nutrition 
to Social Adjustment 


If the probation officer and the city health 
officer are to discharge their offices most effi- 
ciently, they must attempt to maintain at the 
highest point, the general health level of the 
persons who depend upon them. The present age 
realizes as never before that nutrition plays a 
very important part in the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, in the prevention of disease, 
and in conserving the efficiency of the adult. 
Nutritional standards alone are not dependent 
upon the quanity of food available, but also upon 
the proper composition of the diet. The probation 
officer can do much toward the proper discharge 
of his duties if he utilizes this knowledge and 
the facilities of the local health unit in endeavor- 
ing to encourage proper nutrition. 

He should be constantly vigilant to detect signs 
of malnutrition. It.is significant that average or 
above-average weight alone is not necessarily 
an indication of good nutrition. Indifference, 
irritability, poor digestion, listlessness, inactiv- 
ity, mental dullness, constipation, and infections 
such as colds in the head, frequently are indica- 
tions of improper nourishment. 


Part of the Probation Officer in 
a Venereal Disease Program 


The program for venereal disease has been so 
definitely crystallized that the responsibilities 
of the probation officer in this program can be 
quite clearly determined. Here again, cooperation 
with the health authorities is essential. In dealing 
with Federal parolees and conditional releasees, 
certain facts should be kept in mind. First, it is 
imperative that everyone concerned fully realize 
that most Federal penitentiary prisoners who are 
classified as having venereal disease, deny all 
knowledge of infection or previous treatment. 
This has a very significant bearing upon the 
patient and his family and community relation- 
ships because the diagnosis often must come as 
a serious shock to both the patient, his family and 
other contacts. No one should forget that a diag- 
nosis of venereal disease is, of itself, frequently 
sufficient to precipitate numerous complex social 
problems which may strike at the roots of indi- 
vidual security and family unity, and further- 
more shake a family situation that already may 
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be tottering because of the patients’s arrest, trial, 
and incarceration. New social problems are 
created; not only for the inmate, but also for 
his family. The family, already stigmatized, now 
will have an added burden which frequently as- 
sumes the proportion of disgrace. 


The majority of venereally diseased Federal 
prisoner patients serving penitentiary sentences 
(a year and a day, or longer), will have received 
sufficient treatment to render them safely “non- 
infectious” at the time of discharge. In such 
cases, the reason for continuing treatment is to 
give the patient an opportunity to attain a com- 
plete cure. The probation officer must know the 
significance of the term “non-infectious.” This 
term means, that for the time being at least, 
the patient is neither a menace to the commun- 
ity at large nor to his more intimate contacts. 
It is also imperative that the probation officer 
know that the status of the blood Wasserman 
reaction is not an indication of the infectiousness 
of the patient. 

If these considerations are not understood and 
not observed, it is easy to see how, at the time 
of his discharge from an institution, a patient 
and his family may experience needless hardship 
and embarrassment. Decent and reasonable care 
and tact must be exercised in the process of 
effecting plans for the offender’s continued 
treatment. 

In the complex situation which may be the out- 
growth of the many factors involved, it seems 
that the probation officer’s active or positive role 
should extend no further than to insure regular 
contact of the patient with a clinic or physician. 
His interest is not, concerned with diagnosis or 
with the details of treatment. He should accept 
the wishes of the clinic or of the offender’s 
physician as to the regularity of the patient’s 
attendance, notification of the family, etc. 

With regard to the place where the discharged 
Federal prisoner or his family may receive treat- 
ment, the following suggestions are offered: Be- 
fore discharge, the prisoner will have been pro- 
vided by the institution’s chief medical officer 
with a history and record of treatments received, 
on Public Health Service Form 9500-C, “Sum- 
marization of Antiluetic Treatment,” and on 
Form “D. 8. 320.” The patient also will have been 
advised regarding the clinic most convenient 
for obtaining further treatment. For the most 
part, the chief medical officer’s advice in this 
matter will depend upon “Supplement No. 4 to 
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Veneral Disease Information,” a publication of 
the Public Health Service listing available 
hospitals and dispensaries where venereal treat- 
ment may be obtained. It is suggested that the 
probation officer become sufficiently familiar 
with the facilities of his territory to offer the 
prisoner any additional information which he 
may request. 

If at any time the probation officer entertains 
any doubt regarding the exact status of a dis. 
charged prisoner, he should communicate with 
the chief medical officer of the institution from 
which the patient was discharged. As already 
indicated, free cooperation may be the means | 
of avoiding misunderstandings and confusion, | 
and possible infliction of actual damage. 


Public Health Service Programs 

in Rural Districts ; 

As the probation officer’s familiarity with | 
city health methods increases, he will find many | 


opportunities other than those already suggested, | 


for improving the efficiency of his office. Space ie 
does not permit a discussion of these procedures | 
which must be developed through the initiative 


and cooperation of the probation officer himself, | 


A sympathic appreciation of the points of contact 
that exist between the complicated municipal 
health set-up and the probation officer will serve | 
to guide the probation officer in rural districts, 


in spite of the fact that the problems of small | 


cities, towns, and country districts are quite @ 
different from those of the larger cities. The 


probation officer must familiarize himself with | 


the type of health organization that operates | 
in the community in which he is located. 3 

The county health department is of surpris- | 
ingly recent development. The idea was advanced | 
in 1911 by a Public Health Service officer a3 | 
the result of a typhoid fever epidemic in the | ~ 
state of Washington. From the very first, the 
scheme proved effective and met with popular | 


approval and support. For a number of years | 
various types of organizations were tried | 


Finally, a satisfactory workable plan was | 
developed and has received almost universal | 


acceptance. By 1932, over 500 counties in the - 


United States had adopted the method and over Es 
25 per cent of the rural population were enjoying | 
the advantages of a public health service with | 
full-time personnel. _ 

It is suggested that the probation officer culti- 
vate an acquaintanceship with the medical pet £ 
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sonnel at the county seat. Through them, he may 
develop a cooperative relationship with various 
local units which may prove of inestimable value 
in his work. Such units are, for instance, the 
official units of the public welfare department; 
the police department ; the education department ; 
the official, semi-official or private units dealing 
with venereal disease, public health nursing, 
public health education, child welfare, mental 
hygiene, sanitation, the provision of adequate 
water supply, sewage disposal; the anti-tuber- 
culosis associations, the Red Cross, parent-teach- 
ers associations, church societies, women’s clubs; 
and other similar organizations. Such organiza- 
tions may be expected to serve a tremendously 
important part in the efficient discharge of the 
probation officer’s duties. While the contacts, for 
the most part, will be unofficial rather than offi- 
cial, indirect rather than direct, often intangible 
rather than tangible, the end result in so far as 
the reduction of the incidence of crime is con- 
cerned, may be very great. 


The District Health Unit 


A plan for a health unit that is even more satis- 
factory for sparsely settled rural areas than the 
county health plan, is the “district health unit.” 
The probation officer should ascertain whether 
or not there is a district health unit in his terri- 
tory. If so, he should familiarize himself with it 
in the same manner already suggested for the 
city and county health units. The district health 
unit is of itself a cooperative organization. It 
depends upon the pooling of interest and financial 
resources of several local government units, 
usually counties. The ideal district consists of a 
population of approximately 50,000, and an area 
not to exceed 1,000 square miles. Strength of 
organization and prevention of internal strife 
may be attained if the key positions of the dis- 
trict health unit, particularly the health officer, 
are closely associated with the state health organi- 
zation, and also if the state furnishes such finan- 
cial aid as paying in whole or in part the salaries 
of certain personnel. This is particularly true 
in some of the poorer districts. 


Probation Officer Should Be Familiar 
with State Health Laws 


The probation officer should familiarize him- 
self with pertinent state health laws. He should 
Temember that the state is a sovereign power 
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within its boundaries, in health as well as in other 
matters of organization, and that all health units 
within a state are subordinate to state health ad- 
ministration. The state may, and frequently does, 
delegate certain functions and authorities to 
other governmental units. Such delegated author- 
ity may be withdrawn. For instance, if a city or 
county or district health organization does not 
function properly, the state health department 
may step in and carry on all or a part of the 
health affairs in that area. 

As indicated in the first part of this paper, it 
is difficult to discuss the more intimate features 
of a state health organization. The health affairs 
of the different states vary to such extent that 
any interested person will have to make an in- 
dividual study of each state. 

The probation officer must remember that 
many state health organizations are in a state of 
flux and that the probation officer’s problems 
may have health aspects that will influence the 
development of the state health system in no 
small degree. This is particularly true in mental 
hygiene and child hygiene affairs. Inasmuch as 
the normal function of the state health depart- 
ment should be largely consultative and advisory, 
it would appear that an intelligent interest in the 
problems of the probation officer most likely 
would lead to a happy solution of those medical 
problems which are in any way concerned with 
the health of the individual and the community. 


Health Responsibilities of Federal, 
State and Local Units 


The technical functions common to most state 
health organizations include the programs of 
vital statistics, communicable disease control, 


_ sanitation, public health laboratories, public 


health education, child hygiene, public health 
nursing, industrial hygiene and mental hygiene. 

The public health activities of the Federal 
government may be divided into two groups: 
first, those dependent upon cooperation with the 
states, and second, those dependent upon the 
movement of persons across state or national 
borders (domestic quarantine and foreign 
quarantine). 

The Constitution of the United States does 
not specifically delegate any public health powers 
to the Federal government. Federal laws which 
relate to public health have been passed under 
the general provisions of the Constitution which 
relate to the regulation of commerce with foreign 
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nations and among the several states, or the 
levying of taxes and the promotion of general 
welfare or the power of the President to make 
treaties with foreign powers. 

Various departments of the Federal govern- 
ment engage in health activities of one sort or 
another, although the United States Public 
‘Health Service is responsible for the major por- 
tion of Federal health activities. The Department 
of Interior is responsible for the sanitary and 
health activities of the various national parks; 
for the health and medical service of the Ameri- 
can Indians; and for studies and promotion of 
school hygiene. The Department of Agriculture 
is interested in various activities related to 
general sanitation, particularly the sanitation of 
dairies and dairy products; the production of 
meat products; and the production of food and 
drugs. The Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor is interested in the health and welfare 
of infants and children, and the Women’s Bu- 


reau in the health and welfare of women in 
industry. 

All probation officers should be acquainted 
with the diagnostic and treatment facilities of 
their local community, their state, and the Fed- 
eral government. Each probation officer should 
have a practical knowledge of the medical pro- 
blems which affect the lives of individuals, 
families and communities. He is not expected, nor 
should he attempt, to be a diagnostician, or a 
health practitioner. However, the more he knows 
about problems of mental and physical health, 
the more effective will he be in his coopera- 
tive relationships with those health programs 
which are able to render him assistance in his 
rehabilitative efforts. The public health services 
of a community are a very significant resource 
which must be utilized by the probation officer 
if he hopes to assist his clients in establishing 
a more satisfactory adjustment in their home and 
community relationhips. 


What Do Prisoners Read? 


(Continued from page 35) 


As stated at the outset, the thoughts presented 
in this paper are based upon my personal ob- 
servations of the reading interests, reading 
habits, and reading abilities of the inmates at 
Lewisburg. We need to support these observa- 
tions with scientific inquiries into the reading 
‘interests and activities prior to, and during the 
period of, the prisoner’s incarceration. With the 
help of the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the 


educational director, the librarian, and the in-- 


mate himself, it should be possible to discern 
more accurately between what prisoners actu- 
ally would like to read and what they do read. 
We should be able to determine the basis for 
many of their habits of reading. We should be 
able to discover those factors which motivate 
their special reading tastes. And most important, 


.we should be able to determine on the basis of the 

individual needs of the inmate, what reading in- 
terests and habits should be encouraged and dis- 
couraged. 

If reading is to be constructive it should not be 
indulged in to excess. It should not be performed 
merely to pass time away or as a means of escape. 
Reading should not cater to the lower tastes. 
Reading should be purposeful. Our prisoners 
should be taught to read discerningly. Reading 
should dispel clouds of mental confusion; it 
should stimulate mentality. Reading should divert 
criminally sick and idle minds into channels of 
constructive thought and useful endeavor. Unless 
our prison libraries help our inmates to improve 
their tastes for wholesome and purposeful reaé- 
ing—even to the slightest extent—we have fallen 
short of our goal. 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Distinctly of a Popular Nature 


The Criminals We Deserve. (A Survey of Some 
Aspects of Crime in the Modern World). By 
Henry T. F. Rhodes. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. 246. $2.50. 


The author of this volume is Professor of Criminology 
in the Institute of Criminology at the University of Lyons, 
France. While the publishers state that he has had con- 
siderable first hand experience in dealing with crime and 
criminals in England and France, his discussion of condi- 
tions in the United States does not leave the impression 
of close acquaintance with the American situation, as indi- 
cated in certain inaccuracies which occur in the book. 

The general thesis of the volume, contained in the title, 
is that crime in modern society is an outgrowth of the social 
and economic conditions produced by our competitive 
business system. No consistent theory of crime causation, 
however, is perceptible thruout the book except that in a 
rather vague way the defects of the capitalistic scheme 
seem to be responsible. In certain chapters the author 
seems to lean to a Freudian interpretation as in his obser- 
vation that at least 75 per cent of all murders and crimes 
of violence are due to the “Oedipus Complex.” 

The book contains a great deal of illustrative case material 
drawn largely from English and French sources. Some use 
is also made of American materials, largely of popular and 
semi-scientific nature. There is little indication, either in 
the text or in the bibliography, that the author is familiar 
with many of the more scholarly and authoritative works 
on crime in the United States. The work is distinctly of a 
popular nature. Most of the space is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of organized crime and the techniques of crime detec- 
tion. It is not as lurid as are the books of Courtney Riley 
Cooper but probably belongs in about the same category 
of journalistic works. 

The interpretation of crime as a social phenomenon and 
as an outgrowth of social and economic conditions is sound. 
The discussion, also, of the futility of punishment and the 
necessity for prevention in crime control distinguishes the 
book from others of the same type written by the “hard 
boiled” school. This book may have some significance in 
encouraging a more intelligent appreciation of the problem 
by the layman. It adds nothing, however, to the serious 
literature in the field of criminology. Rather surprising, for 
one who is supposed to be a specialist in this field, is the 
uncritical use of criminal statistics. 

C. TERENCE PIHLBLAD 


Intelligence and Crime Types 


Intelligence and Crime. By Simon H. Tulchin. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Pp. 166. $2.00. 


A subject that has long been a source of fascination to 
| criminologists is the relationship of intelligence to 
crime. Mr. Tulchin carries out, in this study, the work 
begun by Dr. Herman M. Adler, who issued a serious 
challenge to the once prevalent theory that mental defect 
or deficiency is a dominating factor in the cause of crime. 
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This survey was conducted in three penal institutions in 
the State of Illinois. The material, for the main part, was 
taken from the intelligence examinations given every 
prisoner who entered the reformatory or penitentiary. The 
men who had been given an inferior rating were also studied. - 

The first conclusion reached was that in all crime groups 
there are individuals of all grades of intelligence, and that 
the relative percentages of inferior, average, and superior 
men in the penitentiary was very nearly the same as in 
the army draft. , 

In general the material of the study is presented under 
two divisions: Part I, “Intelligence,” and Part II, “Type 
of Crime.” Under each of these heads are considered 
recidivism, age on admission, height and weight, educa- 
tional record, marital status, employment status, and. 
religion. There are also divisions by nativity and race. 

A review cannot begin to set forth all the important and 
sometimes surprising results. The fundamental conclusion 
however, should be stated. Tests of more than 10,000 
offenders show that “there is a definite relationship between 
certain types of crime and the intelligence of the offender.” 
That is, intelligence may be a factor in determining the 
type of crime to be committed. 

This volume shows careful, painstaking work on the part 
of the author; it is an important contribution to the study 
of the correlation of intelligence and crime. 


Loris BURTON 


Practical Application of Deception Tests 


The LIne Detector Test. By William Moulton 
Marston. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1938. 
Pp. 179. $2.00. a 


If Dr. Marston’s book could accomplish no other singl 


purpose than to clarify and establish once and for all the 


existing confusion among lay groups as to “‘who invented 
the lie detector,’”’ it would represent a contribution of sig- 
nificant importance. For it is well recognized in scientific 
circles that Dr. Marston was the first to conduct experiments 
in a psychological laboratory based on the principle that 
changes and variations in systolic blood pressure under a 
controlled situation were relevant to a conscious endeavor 
to deceive. 

It was unfortunate, but inevitable, that the press in its 
over-zealous desire to be sensational, should characteris- 
tically misrepresent scientific efforts. Marston and other 
subsequent investigators in this field were each in turn 
labelled as “inventors” and each apparatus used for con- 
ducting these experiments was called a “lie detector 
machine.” It is therefore not surprising that as the fre- 
quency of these distorted newspaper accounts increased and 
received headline attraction, the public was led to believe 
that new and startling devices were constantly being made 
and that each apparatus was basically different than the 
one previously reported and more accurate in detecting the 
liar. The ultimate effect of this publicity was to produce a 
general feeling of skepticism with regard to the use of 
deception tests with the result that efforts to restore con- 
fidence have been retarded. 

Marston emphasizes that the deception test should not 
be regarded as a “‘machine.’’ “There never has existed, nor 
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ever will exist a ‘machine’ which detects liars—it is a 
scientific test in the hands of an expert which does the lie 
detecting.”’ The apparatus necessary for making these tests 
may be found in any moderately equipped psychological 
laboratory and is readily assembled. 

Several companies and individuals have assembled this 
apparatus in compact, portable units, all of which are iden- 
tical in type and equal in accomplishing the purpose for 
which they were designed, namely, registering and record- 
ing individual reactions in a test situation. It should there- 
fore be evident that the important consideration in con- 
ducting deception tests is not the apparatus but the principal 
upon which the test is based, plus the experience and 
judgment of a well trained, qualified expert. 

Marston’s book is replete with interesting case material 
which serves to illustrate more vividly the many practical 
applications of the deception test in criminal investigations. 
He also discusses a new field for the lie detector as used by 
the consulting psychologist in relation to social and marital 
problems and making personality adjustments. A very 
interesting chapter is devoted to a discussion of the legal 
obstacles with particular reference to the Hauptmann case 
in which the author discloses his own association with the 
case and the possibilities which might have been realized. 

The Lie Detector Test is well adapted for popular consump- 
tion. While there are many who may not share Marston’s 
optimism as to the future possibilities, when and if the lie 
detector should ever be used to determine the character 
and honesty of purpose of political candidates, yet it is 
interesting to speculate just what effect such a utopian ideal 
might have on our present political system. Would there be 
a sudden famine in the number of political aspirants with 
the antithesis in the ranks of the unemployed? 

It is commendable to note that while Marston is very 
enthusiastic and hopeful for the future, he nevertheless 
makes this cautionary observation. “Our chief concern is 
not to hasten the spread of deception test procedure but to 
make sure that its rapid growth does not outstrip its 


scientific control.” VERNE W. LYon 


Full of Practical Suggestions 


Guiding Human Misfits. By Alexander Adler. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 88. 
$1.75. 


This little book of less than 100 pages is crammed full of 
practical suggestions for parents, teachers, and others who 
deal with children. Evidently, it was written with the 
layman in mind as it is easily comprehended and it carries 
a number of interesting case histories. Miss Adler is the 
daughter of Alfred Adler, the founder of individual psy- 
chology. To her formal training she has added a great deal 
of clinical experience and she is thoroughly competent to 
write on this subject. 

Miss Adler believes that the habits formed and the treat- 
ment received in the early years of childhood largely deter- 
mine adjustment in later life. There are three important 
issues to be faced in life: adjustment to society, the problem 
of a profession, and that of love. Social feeling is of great 
importance and normally develops with growth and experi- 
ence. A failure to develop it is a danger signal and the 
cause should be determined and treatment should be given 
to the child. 
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_~* Dr. Adler believes that there are three types of children 
most likely to develop into neurotics: those who are pam- 
pered, those who are disliked, and those who have an 
organic inferiority. Pampering is responsible for the largest 
number of neurotics. The unloved child who has never 
experienced the close companionship of parents is often 
unable to establish satisfactory social relationships. Those 
with physical handicaps, who are treated unfairly and 
ridiculed by playmates, may develop an inferiority complex, 
Others with physical handicaps often overcompensate and 
become outstandingly successful. Helen Keller is suggested 
as an example of this last group. 

*‘Neuroses in Childhood” is the title of one of the chapters 
in the book. Various devices for getting sympathy or 
attention are employed by children, and when found 
successful they are retained in the memory of the child, 
The meaning becomes buried in the “unconscious.” In 
order to avoid possible defeat in competition, the child 
“‘puts brakes on all his enterprises.’’ He resorts to peculiar, 
unnatural behavior. These neurotic symptoms sometimes 
disappear when they are no longer of value to the patient, 

Of particular interest to probation officers and other 
correctional workers is the chapter on “‘Psychology of the 
Criminal.’”’ Miss Adler believes that neither heredity nor 
economic conditions can explain the criminal. She points 
out that criminals have developed at all economic levels, 
both during prosperity and depression. 

There is an important difference between the neurotic 
and the criminal. The neurotic justifies his behavior by 
stressing his symptoms. He recognizes social demands but 
assumes a “‘yes-but’’ attitude. The criminal, on the other 
hand, -will not recognize social demands but bluntly denies 
them and is openly at war with society. The criminal will 
not recognize the rights of others; the only failure he will 
admit is being caught. He may come from a family where 
he was overindulged, or he may have been an unloved child 
that had to battle his way and take what he needed. 
Although the neurotic and the criminal differ, Miss Adler 
recommends the same treatment. 

It is suggested that criminals often come from families 
where the father is a law-enforcement officer. ‘“‘From the 
point of view of these criminals law-breaking is the most 
effective way of striking at these officers of the law. One 
finds too that guardians of the law often adopt habits of 
stressing law in their own family and of emphasizing rules 
as to how things should be done.” The author suggests that 
“any kind of pressure is likely to arouse resistance.” 

This book should prove helpful -not only to those who 
train children and who need to understand children, but 
also to those who work with and need to understand adults 
who suffer from warped personalities. . 

R., A. C. 


Valuable and Practical Handbook 


Principlesof Criminology. By Edwin H. Sutherland. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1939. Pp. 652. $4.50. 


Professor Sutherland, head of Indiana University’s 
department of sociology, offers here the second revised 
edition of Principles of Criminology since its first appearance 
under the title of Criminology in 1924. This well-know) 
book is widely acclaimed as the best survey text in the 
field of criminology. 
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A number of the chapters in the present edition have 
been completely re-written; portions of the remaining 
chapters have been revised. Professor Sutherland has 
attempted, wherever possible and practical, to supply up- 
to-date factual and statistical information, to introduce 
the findings of recent research, and to clarify present 
concepts in the criminological field. 

The volume is designed to show the development of and 
satisfy the need for a science of criminology. Two funda- 
mental modifications are offered in the present volume. 
In Chapter I is set forth the author’s theory of criminology. 
In the two earlier volumes his theories were presented in 
scattered chapters. “‘Systematic criminal behavior,” accord- 
ing to the author, “is due immediately to differential 
association in a situation in which cultural conflicts exist, 
and ultimately to the social organization in that situation.” 
(p. 9). In bringing to the foreground his theory of crimin- 
ology the author does not wish to convey the impression 
that his is the last word. Rather, he hopes that his analyses 
will stimulate and encourage a more satisfactory theory of 
criminal conduct. Chapter VII, ‘“‘Behavior Systems in 
Crime,” is also an entirely new chapter in which the author 
points to the need for intensive study of such behavior 
systems of crime as the “professional thief,” the “drug 
addict,” “the fraudulent advertiser,” etc. These behavior 
systems can be more readily understood than isolated 
crimes, is his contention. Professor Sutherland believes that 
a study of these behavior systems as a problem assists one 
in breaking away from the legal limitations which so often 
interfere with scientific work in criminology. 

Chapters IV to XI deal with crime causation and dis- 
cuss such crime relationship factors as physiology, psycho- 
pathy, race and nativity, cultural areas, the home and the 
family, and other societal institutions. 

Chapters XVIII and XIX discuss the origin, evolution, 
ethics, and economy of punishment. 

Chapters XX to XVII review the various types of treat- 
ment programs such as probation, prisons (trends, function, 
labor, education), release from prison, parole, and also 
miscellaneous methods of punishment. A helpful chapter is 
the concluding one on “‘Prevention of Crime.” 

Principles of Criminology is especially recommended 
for a college or university survey course in criminology 
and penology. The excellent bibliographies following each 
chapter are carefully selected, up-to-date, and will provide 
the student of crime excellent guidance for further special- 
ized study. 

Professor Sutherland knows his field and presents in a 
readable and interest-absorbing style what we know today 
as the science of criminology. Every worker with juvenile 
and adult offenders will find this volume a most valuable 
and practical handbook. 

V. H. E. 


Symposium on Crime Treatment 


Trends In Crime Treatment, Yearbook of the 
National Probation Association, 1939. Edited by 


Marjorie Bell. New York: National Probation 
Association. Pp. 872. 


Each year workers in the broad field encompassing the 
treatment and prevention of delinquency and crime, look 
forward to the issuance of the yearbook of the National 
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Probation Association, knowing that much of the best 
thought of specialists in the field will be contained therein. 
Trends in Crime Treatment upholds the high standards set 
by previous yearbooks. It contains a compilation of the 
papers given at the annual probation conference, held in 
conjunction with the National Conference of Social Workers 
in session from June 16 to 20, 1939 at Buffalo, New York. 

The 1939 volume is a balanced presentation of various 
points of view advanced by specialists in the field. The 
material is well organized, and is presented in ten well 
defined chapters. 

Chapter I is concerned with early symptoms of crime. 
Excellent discussions of the role of the police officer; the 
private welfare agency; and the school are contained in this 
chapter. An interesting treatment of the problem of 
adequate care for defective delinquents is also presented. 

Chapter II discusses the problem of moditying attitudes. 
Psychiatrist J. S. Wiles’ analysis of the dynamic nature of 
personality, and his concise summary of factors which are 
known to alter personality are valuable contributions. 

To those social workers who have failed to see the value 
of group work as a resource in the treatment of marked 
personality deviates, Harry M. Shulman’s description of 
the “activity group,” as a therapeutic measure should be 
carefully studied. 

Chapter III includes a remarkably convincing description 
of the practical feasability of using private boarding homes 
for detention purposes. Such a program, of course, can 
function only where careful selection, and intensive super- 
vision of boarding homes can be given by a competent 
child caring agency in cooperation with the law enforcement 
and probation units. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a discussion titled: “The 
Juvenile Court in Transition.” Alice Scott Nutt of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, presents a most searching and 
thoughtful analysis of trends in juvenile court functions. 
The structural limitations of the court as a case working 
agency are presented, and the ever increasing need for a 
more distinct cleavage between the strictly judicial, and 
purely administrative functions now handled by the court, 
are clearly revealed. 

Chapters IV, V, and VI, are concerned with the adminis- 
tration, structure, and function of probation and parole. 

Chapter VII treats the controversial subject of the 
attitude of newspapers toward crime. Mr. Canavan, chair- 
man of the New York State Board of Parole, a former 
newspaperman, concludes that a program of widespread 
intensive public education to the possibilities of probation 
and parole, will change the viewpoint of hypercritical news- 
papers. Newspapers, he believes, reflect the demands of the 
public, and if the public desires news of the success of new 
techniques in the treatment and prevention of crime, news- 
papers will be quick to sense this taste. 

The last two chapters are devoted to a digest of legis- 
lation and decisions affecting probation, parole, and juvenile 
courts and a summary of the activities of the National 
Probation Association during 1939. The digest of new 
legislation is an excellent source of current information for 
those who wish to know what has transpired in the various 
states during the past year. 

On the whole, the Yearbook is a valuable document 
which all persons engaged or seriously interested in pro- 
gressive methods of delinquency and crime treatment will 


find beneficial. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. Muyur, Ph.D. 


“*Extreme Social Isolation of a Child,” by Kingsley 
Davis, (January, 1940). For those who come face to face 
with isolated personalities in one form or another, this 
article will be of interest. On or about February 6, 1938 
the newspapers of the country wrote of a girl five years 
old who was found imprisoned in an upstairs storage room 
since infancy. She was physically undernourished and men- 
tally blank. At first there was doubt whether or not she 
could see and hear; all her faculties seemed to be in a state 
of atrophy, yet no disease was discovered. _ 

The reason for this situation was that the child was 
illegitimate. The mother resided with her own father who 
was so disturbed over the affair that he did not wish to 
see the child. Consequently the child was kept in an out- 
of-the-way room. She was confined to her crib, never grew 
normally, experienced no social intercourse, and when found 
was wedged into a chair, tilted backwards against a coal 
bucket in a dark corner. She was dressed in a dirty shirt 
and napkin. 

After the discovery she was taken to a county home, then 
to a foster home, and finally to a school for defective chil- 
dren. She improved slowly, her faculties returned gradually, 
but today she is still far from a socialized human being. 
Her case parallels many of the other cases of isolated 
children, such as Sanichar, Kamala, and Caspar Hauser 
referred to in the text. 

The paper seems to indicate that the stages of sociali- 
zation are to some extent related to stages of organic 
development. If socialization is not begun early when the 
organism is plastic it never can be achieved except very 
crudely. In addition the case seems to demonstrate the 
Cooley-Mead-Dewey-Faris theory of personality, namely, 
that human nature is determined not by something within 
the organism, not by the mere presence of a group, but 
chiefly by the communicative process. In other words the 
development of personality is dependent upon an intimate 
give-and-take relationship throughout the earliest years of 
a child’s life. The absence of these face-to-face communi- 
cative relationships makes for isolated and thwarted 
personalities. 

The author points out that this case seems to contradict 
the psychoanalytic assumption that there are certain in- 
herent wishes in the organism, or that there are such 
dynamic mechanisms from birth as conflict and anxiety. 
These wishes and mechanisms develop only when sociali- 
zation has already begun. The case raises the question: 
Can there be a self or an ego without the communicative 
process? 


“A Research Note on Incest,’’ by Svend Riemer (Jan- 
uary, 1940). Those who have to deal with problems of sex 
delinquency and sex perversions will find some helpful infor- 
mation in this article. The study is confined to incest in 
Sweden where about thirty such cases are referred to the 
courts each year. Obviously these statistics are not repre- 
sentative. Incest is not infrequent among agricultural 
laborers and disorganized industrial laborers of low cultural 
standards. The study seems to show that incest follows a 


typical life-history in these social strata, and is the con. 
comitant of a unique configuration of circumstances. Some 
of the uniformities are: that the home is usually left at a 
very early age; that homes are often broken homes, or are 
badly bent, that is there is psychological tension between 
parents; that child labor is frequent; and that this minimizes 
educational influences. The occupational life is unstable, 
characterized by frequent changing of jobs and occupations, 

Incest seems to occur at the time when one’s occupational 
career is on the decline; when the routine of everyday life 
suffers an interruption from accident, economic trouble, or 
disease. In almost all cases of father-daughter incest, which 
is the most frequent practice, the father suffers extreme 
sexual frustration, usually being refused sexual intercourse 
with his wife. But with these external factors has to be 
integrated an understanding of the social attitudes of the 
patient or participants. Usually these people show an in- 
difference toward social responsibilities (coupled with ex- 
treme frustration of the sexual drive). Some of them state, 
“After all I have been through, I just don’t give a damn!” 
Incest seems to begin on the average at somewhat over the 
age of forty years, when after a life of frustration all social 
ambitions have been abandoned and environmental circun- 
stances have been such as to destroy social responsibility, 

Although these categorical statements are not conclusive, 


nevertheless they hint to a worker with individualized social 


problems some of the causal factors to look for in endeavor- 
ing to remedy a socially undesirable situation. 


This issue of the Journal also contains some good book 
reviews particularly for those interested in delinquency and 
crime: Readings in Jurisprudence, by Jerome Hall; Brothers 


in Crime, by Clifford R. Shaw; Five Hundred Delinquent § 
Women, by S. and E. Glueck; and Public Plunder, by § 


David Loth. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“A study in Suitability of Motion-Picture- Theatre 


Programs to the Needs of the Child,’’ by Claude A. 
Shull (January, 1940). The January 1940 issue of Tw 


Journal of Educational Sociology is devoted exclusively to 
some of the social and educational problems created by the 


moving picture industry. The article by Mr. Shull is 
report of a series of studies sponsored by the Motion Pic | 
ture Research Council for the purpose of determining the | 


degree to which motion picture theatre programs are suitable 
to the needs of the child. 

These studies embody (1) a questionnaire survey of the 
movie going habits of approximately 28,000 children be 
tween the ages of nine and fourteen; (2) a study of the 
week-end programs of forty-seven neighborhood theaters in 
San Francisco over a period of twelve months; (3) a pr 
fessional opinion survey by letter among 650 university 
instructors, college professors, probation officers, juvenile 
judges, reform school heads, elementary school principals, 
and Boy Scout and Girl Reserve leaders. 

The combined findings of these three surveys revealed 
that “children attend the movies on the average of bette 
than once a week. They go alone or with young companion 
in two out of three cases. They attend largely over tht 
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week end, particularly on Sunday and Saturday afternoons, 
only about one in ten patronizing theaters during the week, 
Programs over the week end, in spite of the large proportion 
of children in the audiences, are not selected with a view 
to child suitability. One picture in five on the average is 
appropriate for the child, while one in three is definitely 
objectionable for him.” 

The author takes the point of view that the motion 
picture theaters constitute a “great second school” which 
often is operated in competition to the school, the home, 
and the church, and which is run with no regard for the 
welfare of the child. 


“The Film and Education,’’ by Donald Slesinger 
(January, 1940). Mr. Slesinger, Executive Director of the 
American Film Center, in referring to the educational film 
problem, expresses a point of view which could apply appro- 
priately to the whole motion picture industry. In part he 
says, “Our educational film problem, then, is not to fight 
propaganda with counter propaganda, but to develop atti- 
tudes and abilities that will base social action on critical 
analysis rather than on emotion, and thus build up propa- 
ganda resistance.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by C. C. Limpure, Ph.D. 


“Psychotherapy for the Poor: A State-City Coop- 
erative Enterprise in the Field of Mental Hygiene,’’ 
by James Watson, M. D. (October, 1939). Recent publi- 
cations have emphasized the point of view that many 
mental breakdowns can be prevented and that mild per- 
sonality disorders can be treated to prevent their becoming 
grave mental illness. The current article tells how facilities 
for a preventive program were developed by the author 
through the establishment of a clinic for the purpose of 
giving psychotherapy to the poor and psychiatric advice to 
social case workers. The City Board of Public Welfare of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, furnished offices, a stenographer, 
and social service, while the Worcester State Mental Hos- 
pital furnished the psychiatrist. Patients have been accepted 
from the Board of Public Welfare, the Associated Charities, 
the Bureau of Old Age Assistance, the Girl’s Welfare 
Society, the Child Guidance Clinic, the W. P. A., private 
physicians and clergymen. When an appointment is made 
for the patient, the referring agency sends an abstract of 
the social-service history to the clinic some days before the 
client is due to appear for consultation. The main emphasis 
is placed upon the problem and the circumstances out of 
which it springs. Cases seen in this clinic are chiefly psycho- 
neurotic individuals since the current method of treatment 
emphasizes psychotherapy. 

Although started in spite of a lack of money and per- 
sonnel, this experimental clinic has, in the opinion of the 
superintendent of the state hospital and of the director of 
the board of public welfare, proved so successful that plans 


are being made to increase it to the standardized mental- 
hygiene-clinic unit. 


“Preparing the Adolescent for a Well-Integrated 
Life,” by William H. Johnson, Ph. D. (October, 1939). 
According to the author the curriculum of the Chicago high 
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schools is considered to be definitely related to five major 
aspects of adolescent psychology—the social, the physical, 
the emotional, the mental, and the moral. Administrators of 
the thirty-eight high schools of the city have studied the 
relationship between various adolescent attitudes and their 
bearing upon later adult life and are endeavoring to prepare 
adolescents for a well-rounded, well-intregated life. 

Social experiences are provided through student-planned 
and student-directed assemblies, clubs of various kinds, 
school dances, school movies, excursions to institutions of 
social and civic importance, and through opportunities to 
act as hosts to students from other cities and states. Further 
opportunities are given to acquire social poise through par- 
ticipation in leisure time activities. In some schools gym- 
nasia are opened as social centers each Friday evening. The 
promotion of physical well-being is receiving more attention 
than ever before in the Chicago plan. Examinations and 
tests are given and where help is needed contacts are made 
with clinics. Emphasis is also placed upon a sympathetic 
understanding of the physical changes that take place during 
the adolescent period. There are frequent pupil-teacher 
conferences during which the teacher anticipates the need 
for advice and gives it in a kindly way. Such conferences 
are particularly helpful in assisting with emotional prob- 
lems. Accumulative records of annecdotal behavior descrip- 
tions are kept, personality tests are given, and close scrutiny 
of emotional problems are made in order to assist in promot- 
ing desirable emotional development. Realizing the impor- 
tance of emotional development in mental growth, parti- 
cular attention is paid to emotional problems associated 
with poor school work. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
REVIEW 
Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


** White-Collar Criminality,”’ by Edwin H. Sutherland 
(February, 1940). The white-collar criminal is an important 
American figure. In comparison the professional criminal 
is a mere piker. Six hoodlums in 1938 listed as public enemies 
stole $130,000.00, but one Ivar Krueger, not listed as a 
public enemy, embezzled $250,000,000.00 or about two 
thousand times as much. One executive of a chain store 
took $600,000.00 in one year or six times the loss of all 
the burglaries and robberies in the entire chain. That is 
white-collar crime. A Chicago judge sentencing officials of a 
bankrupt real estate firm said to them: “You are men of 
affairs, of experience, of refinement and culture, of excellent 
reputation and standing in the business and social world.” 
This makes the difference; the white-collar criminals are 
oriented basically to legitimate and respectable careers. 
They are in business or in what Al Capone referred to as 
“the legitimate rackets.” 

White-collar crime is real crime but not always regarded 
as such because the perpetrators are not caught or suffi- 
ciently punished. They can influence the administration of 
the law and so the crime cannot be measured in terms of 
court convictions but only in terms of violations of the 
law. It differs from low-class crime in that there are a 
different set of rules or laws, and a different implement of 
justice. Low-class crime comes to the attention of criminal 
courts, but high-class crime is segregated administratively. 
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It comes to the attention of Administrative Boards, Com- 
missions, Equity Courts, and is punished by damage suits, 
warnings, orders to cease and desist, loss of license and in 
extreme cases by fines and imprisonment. Often no official 
action is taken, as in embezzlement cases 90 per cent of 
which are not prosecuted because surety companies want to 
collect restitution or salvage. In a sense white-collar crime 
is synonymous with “the rules of the game” of business 
which often are in conflict with the rules of the law. 

The author concludes that we need a new theory of 
criminality which will explain both upper- and lower-class 
criminal behavior. He suggests the hypothesis that perhaps 
crime is due to differential association and to social dis- 
organization. Both upper and lower class criminality are 
learned by association with violators, differentiated from 
those whose folkways taboo circumvention of the law. In 
addition the community is not organized solidly against 
such behavior. A law-abiding entrepeneur, if he is to sur- 
vive, must adopt the ways of his competitors. And that 
is one of the reasons for white-collared crime. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 
Reviewed by Isaac Sway 


**Mechanics and Process in the Huntingdon Clinic,’’ 
by Willian H. Kinney (July—October, 1939). The arti- 
cle describes briefly the methods and procedures employed 
at the Huntingdon Industrial School, Pennsylvania, in 
handling boys reported for disciplinary violations. The 
present manner of discharging this important phase of the 
institutional program represents an encouraging improve- 
ment over practices prevailing in the past. Disciplinary 
cases are no longer summarily disposed of by the superin- 
tendent. Responsibility for this function is now shared by 
a disciplinary board comprising the heads of the professional 
departments and representatives of the administrative and 
custodial staffs. Consideration and disposition of each case 
is based on objective study and individual case work 
techniques. 

Although the work of the Huntingdon Clinic is in the 
main progressive and highly commendable, the writer of 
this review feels that its program reveals several weaknesses 
which reduce the clinic’s effectiveness in treating and adjust- 
ing behavior problems. 

Like so many other institutions for delinquents, they 
seem to emphasize unnecessarily the use of punitive mea- 
sures in disposing of disciplinary cases, as the frequent 
reference in the article to “‘penalties” as disciplinary treat- 
ment implies. Progressive thought in the field of penology 
advocates the abandonment of the “punishment philo- 
sophy” in the treatment of offenders and its replacement 
with such objectives as protection of society through reha- 
bilitation of offenders. Notwithstanding, many institutions 
apparently committed to the latter objectives fall into the 
incongruous error of unduly stressing punishment in con- 
trolling the violators of its own “laws.” In this connection 
it must be conceded that the imposition of penalties is 
clearly indicated as sound therapy in some cases. But in 
view of the newer objectives in penology, why are not the 
knowledge, techniques, and therapeutic methods of the 
sciences dealing with behavior maladjustment used more 
extensively in dealing with disciplinary problems, as sub- 
stitutes for the all-too-common and traditional “penalties”? 
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Another palpable weakness of the Huntingdon procedure 
is that “the final disposition (of a disciplinary case) alway, 
remains with the superintendent.” The clinic’s participation 
ends with its recommendations to the superintendent, who 
of course has the authority to accept or reject them. |i 
the superintendent cooperates closely with the clinic, this 
delegation of authority does not impair the effectiveness oj 
the clinic’s work; however, whenever recommendations are 
not accepted, the study and work of the clinic are futile, 
It therefore is manifestly clear that, to assure maximum 
effectiveness in dealing with disciplinary cases, final authority 
regarding treatment should be vested in the clinic. 


“‘Prison Idleness in America Is One of Our National 
Curses,”? by Professor N. K. Teeters, (July—October 
1939). The reader’s attention is directed to the appallingly 
extensive existence of idleness in our penal institutions, 
Although it is difficult to determine all causal factors con. 
tributing to this condition, it is inferred that labor union 
and private manufacturers through their opposition to 
prison labor have been, at least, partially responsible. To 
remedy the present situation universal utilization of state. 
use system of prison labor is recommended. Introduction 
of such a program is especially imperative in Pennsylvania 
where prison idleness has assumed alarming proportions, 


“The Municipal Court of Philadelphia in Its 
Twenty-fifth Year (1938)? by Dr. J. O. Reinemann 
(July—October, 1939). A rather extensive resume of the 
functions, accomplishments, and research statistics is pre 
sented. The following items are particularly noteworthy: 

“Over 39 per cent of the boys whose cases were disposed 
of through court hearing were detained in the County 
Prison,”’ because of the lack of proper facilities for tempo 
rarily confining boys over sixteen years of age. (Surely the 
need for a detention house for the temporary confinement 
of this group of juvenile delinquents is clearly indicated, 
in order to avert the contamination of the young delinquent 
by his promiscuous confinement with the older, hardened, 
and experienced offender.) 

Only 165 pre-sentence investigations were prepared on 
the 1207 men under the supervision of the Criminal Division. 

In cases involving illegitimacy 61 per cent of the mother 
were under twenty years of age, and 85 per cent unde 
twenty-five; 25 per cent of the fathers were under twenty 
years of age; 60 per cent under twenty-five years. 

In the Juvenile Division thorough investigation of back 
ground, social history, etc., is made of each case by the 
probation staff prior to hearing. Eighty-five per cent of the 
juvenile offenders were boys; 47 per cent of the boys and 
64 per cent of the girls were fourteen and fifteen years old. 
Although 14.4 per cent of the children of juvenile cout 
age in Philadelphia are colored, 39 per cent of the delir- 
quent children were of the Negro race. Delinquency 
children of foreign or mixed parentage was in direct prt 
portion to their percentage of the total population. Th 
percentage of dispositions resulting in probation doubled 
within the past six years, 24 per cent in 1933, and 48 pét 
cent in 1988. The Pennsylvania Legislature in 1939 extended 
the age limit of juvenile delinquency from sixteen © 
eighteen years. 

“The Medical Department of the Municipal Court witl 
its staff of physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, trained 
nurses and laboratory assistants, serves all divisions af 
the court —” 
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SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
Reviewed by FRANK W. HAGERTY 


“Pulling the Jail’s Fangs,’’ by William J. Ellis 
(January, 1940). One county judge in the common pleas 
court in the State of New Jersey, interested himself to 
demonstrate an intelligent handling of county jail commit- 
ments and thus initiated a progressive program to create 
an alert jail attitude and bring about favorable public 
opinion toward the change. He took this courageous and 
determined stand in an effort to scuttle much of the booty 
inherent in the evils in most of the county jails. 

This relentless judge ordered that the case of six hobos, 
taken from freight trains and committed to the county 
jail for vagrancy and disorderly conduct (total expense to 
the county, $100.00), be reviewed before his court. This 
being done, their cases were dismissed. Fourteen other 
cases were reviewed and nine dismissed. A notice was sent 
to all justices and jail officials that every case would, 
subsequently, be reviewed routinely and that a report was 
to be filed on each case within twenty-four hours after 
imposition of sentence. The jail population dwindled with 
all its attending evils of sex offenses, idleness, herding, 
crime schools; inadequate work, education, recreation and 
other unwholesome jail influences. 

Those public officials who continue to reap the spoils of 
the old county jail system have openly eschewed debating 
the merits of the new plan of attack. On the other hand, 
they have organized a counter-attack to maintain the 
status quo and keep it enshrouded from public view behind 
its frayed gray tapestry. This reaction certainly beckons 
continued, firm and praiseworthy effort from other sincere 
public spirited judges as well as organized planning on the 
part of the well-informed collective community if abuses are 
to be decreased and reformed in jail practices. 

Surprisingly good results have come out of the sampling, 
exposing, scrutenizing and semi-correcting of two New 
Jersey county jail systems by two county judges. The new 
Policies instituted by two New Jersey county judges have 
proved to be soundly planned, profitably engineered, public- 
ly approved and are deserving of continued worthy effort 
to undermine by a New Jersey county judge, the established 
county jail racket. Mr. Ellis says: “If we can’t reform the 
jails we can keep them so nearly empty that they hold no 
serious threat to the growing youth of their communities.” 


The Social Front (January, 1940): 


_ Against Crime: Do you remember when your general 
impression of the fine achievements in the juvenile courts 
of Massachusetts was blasted and faded by the microscopic 
examination of the Glueck’s in their publication of One 
Thousand Juvenile Delinquents? Immediately, interested and 
wide-awake lay citizens and child welfare workers not losing 
sight of the need to discover the underlying reasons for the 
exposed failures, set up a capable working committee of 
100 or more over the state and made an exhaustive inquiry 
of conditions. Their deliberations were published in a 
booklet Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts which can be 
had for fifty cents by writing to the Massachusetts Child 
Council, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Methods of studying 


the problem and suggested solutions are universal enough 
to be helpful elsewhere. 
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Professional: In-service training courses for probation and 
parole officers, penal and correctional workers and profes- 
sional social workers, have been organized without cost to 
the applicant in the cities of Pittsburg and Philadelphia by 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Instruction, and in 
New York City by the court of General sessions of that city. 

Volunteers: The social service bureau of the magistrate 
court of the city of New York engages carefully selected 
volunteers in an extensive program inaugurated to inter- 
view complaints, defendants, and witnesses for the purpose 
of interpretating situations and aiding the magistrates in 
making their decisions. They also function to direct clients 
to proper outside agencies for help and give money in 
emergent cases. They receive thoroughgoing training and 
the director advocates that the bureau become a perma- 
nent fixture of the court. No mention is made of the history 
of this bureau or its relation to the full-time salaried proba- 
tion officers in the magistrate court. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EpwINn J. COVENTRY 


“‘Crime and the ‘Teen Age,’’ by Joseph N. Ulman 
(December, 1939). Judge Ulman’s thought-provoking ad- 
dress before the American Prison Association in October, 
1939 constituted a report of the special committee of the 
American Law Institute, of which he is a member. This 
committee has been studying criminal justice and youth. 
We are told the “tragedy of our present haphazard criminal 
law administration” is measured in terms of the futility 
of current methods in courts and prisons to deal construc- 
tively with problems of delinquent youth, particularly the 
group of offenders who fall between the maximum juvenile 
court age and the age of twenty-one years. 

In the proposed system of administration emphasis would 
be placed on training and treatment based on individual 
needs, peculiarities and personal resources of each indi- 
vidual. Minimum essentials of this system of individuali- 
zation of treatment would be (1) prompt trials; (2) removal 
of unwholesome conditions of incarceration before trial; 
(8) simplification of legal procedure; (4) referral of imposi- 
tion of sentence, and (5) determination of treatment to a 
special “treatment or disposition board’’ set up by the state 
government and made up of (6) trained persons whose duty 
it would be to study the offender and diagnose his case in 
terms of psychology, medicine and social relations. 

The “clipping of the wings of the judge” by taking from 
the court its power to determine sentences and administer 
treatment has unquestioned advantages over poorly- 
conducted courts with unsympathetic judges. The success 
of the committee’s proposals would be conditioned by the 
merit, training and character of the members thereof. A 
specialized training in sociology, law, psychiatry or psy- 
chology would neither be a guarantee of proper disposition 
or treatment nor necessarily constitute an improvement in 
present methods of administration when such methods are 
under the guidance of the intelligent, socially-minded, well- 
trained judiciary of vision, such as Judge Ulman himself so 
ably represents. The probation officer will weigh with cau- 
tion the possible dangers in the use of this revolutionary 
procedure; efforts to improve criminal law procedure may, 

(Continued on page 52) : 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


news items relating to new projects, signi procedures and practices, per- 
sonnel changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This de- 


any interesting 


Florida Conference Austin H. MacCormick Joins 
The Osborne Association 


The Extension Division of the University of Florida 
conducted a short course on the treatment of delinquents 
and prevention of delinquency at Gainesville, February 18 
to 20. Among those serving as lecturers were Sanford Bates, 
Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America and former 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Miss Mary 
Irene Atkinson, Director, Child Welfare Division, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Charles L. Chute, 
Executive Secretary, National Probation Association, New 
York City; and Richard A. Chappell, Supervisor, U. S. 
Probation System, Washington, D. C. More than two 
hundred registered for the course. A number of State and 
Federal probation officers, representatives of Women’s 
Clubs, the Parent-Teacher’s Association, civic clubs, and 
social agencies from all parts of Florida participated in the 
institute. Judge Walter S. Criswell of the Juvenile Court 
of Jacksonville, was Chairman of the Program Committee. 


Interpreting Prisons 
to the Public 


“New Lives for Old Are Molded in ‘School Behind Bars’ ”’ 
is the eight column streamer over a full-page article in the 
January 14 issue of The Milwaukee Journal, discussing the 
educational processes of the State prison at Waupun, Wis., 
where Warden John Burke is in charge. The article, pre- 
pared by Clifford F. Butcher of the Journal staff, is ably 
written, and well illustrated, and is an excellent example of 
the manner in which the press can help to interpret to the 
public how an institution attempts to prepare its wayward 
sons for return to society and a more abundant life. Our 
congratulations to The Milwaukee Journal, and to Warden 
Burke for their efforts to create a better understanding of 
the offender and the work of our correctional institutions. 


National Probation — 

Association Publications. 

“Trends in Crime Treatment” is the title of the 1939 
yearbook recently released by the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. The yearbook is “chiefly a compilation of the papers 
given at the annual conference of the Association held at 
Buffalo, June 16 to 20. It is edited by Marjorie Bell of the 
Association staff. 

The National Probation Association has also released a 
bi-monthly mimeographed bulletin known as the Newslet, 
sponsored by the Professional Council of the Association, 
and edited by Gilbert Cosulich of the N.P.A. staff. Both the 
yearbook and the Newslet are mailed without charge to 
members of the Association. 


The appointment of Austin H. MacCormick, for the past 
six years Commissioner of New York City’s Department of 
Correction, and former Assistant Director of the U. §, 
Bureau of Prisons, to the newly created post of Executive 
Director of the Osborne Association, and his entry on duty 
were announced on January 16, by Charles D. Osborne of 
Auburn, N. Y., Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
G. Howland Shaw of Washington, President of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. MacCormick comes to the Osborne Association 
with a unique background of training and experience. He 
completed ten and a half years of important administrative 
experience in the prison service of the Federal government 
and New York City. From 1917 to 1921, while still in his 
twenties, he was Executive Officer of the U. S. Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth, N. H., serving under Thomas Mott 
Osborne for three years, and for an additional year under 
his successor. Mr. MacCormick has a large following in the 
penal and correctional field. His writings, as well as his 
administrative work, have enhanced his reputation. With 
Mr. MacCormick as a full-time member of the staff and 
with the added weight of his nation-wide reputation in all 
sections of the field of correctional treatment, the Asso- 
ciation will extend and intensify the program which has 
caused it to be generally recognized as the leading source 
of authoritative information on American penal and correc 
tional institutions and methods. 


Joseph H. Hagan Given 
Added Responsibilities 


Joseph H. Hagan, former U. S. Probation Officer and at 
present assistant director of correctional services, probation 
and parole for Rhode Island’s Department of Social Welfare, 
has been elected chairman of the reformatory board of 
parole. The board considers the parole applications of all 
persons sentenced to the State’s reformatory for men, 
well as inmates of the Providence county jail who have 
been sentenced to terms of less than six months. 


Adrian B. Miller 

Dies Suddenly 

Friends of Adrian B. Miller, Chief U. S. Probation Officer, 
Seattle, Washington, were deeply grieved to learn of his 
sudden death on January 8, 1940, following a two-day 
attack of pneumonia. Mr. Miller had been the U. S. Pro 
bation Officer for the Western District of Washington 
since its inception in October, 1930. His staff has lost 4 
kindly, inspired friend; the probation service, a loyal and 
efficient leader; the community, a man of civic ideals and 
personal charm. 
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Superintendent for D. C. American Legion 
Reformatory Appointed Fights Delinquency 


Claude O. Botkin for six years chief parole officer at the 
U. 8. Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, on October 1, 1939 
was appointed to the residence superintendency of the 
District of Columbia Reformatory, Lorton, Virginia. Mr. 
Botkin will act as an assistant to Ray L. Huff, Superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia Penal Institutions, and 
former parole executive for the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Botkin entered prison service in September 1916, as 
a parole officer at the Illinois State Reformatory, Pontiac, 
Illinois. 


Bennet Mead’s 
Pictographs 

Several of the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION called the 
attention of the Editors to Mr. Mead’s pictograph which. 
appeared on page 26 of the November issue. These readers 
observed that the probation officers illustrated in the first 
column (actual case load) were at a “‘standstill.”” The second 
column (budget requests for 1941) showed the probation 
officers with one foot forward, indicating some progress. In 
the last column (standard case load) the probation officers 
are making very definite progress with their stride. 

We called this to the attention of Mr. Mead, thinking 
that we had made a discovery. But Mr. Mead knew all 
about it, and moreover called our attention to the two 
“fat” brief cases carried by the officers in the first column, 
and the “lean” single brief case carried by those in the 
last column. 

Mr Mead—Did you observe the complacent and ener- 
getic expression on the faces of those in the last column, as 


compared to the worn, haggard and disgruntled looks on 
those in the first column? 


Central States Probation 
and Parole Conference 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the Central States 
Probation and Parole Conference meets in Chicago, April 21 
to 25 at the Hotel Sherman. A special invitation is extended 
to all those actively engaged or interested in problems of 
probation, institutional care, parole supervision and pro- 
grams of prevention—throughout the country—to attend 
the Conference. Member states of the Conference are 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

John Landesco, member of the Illinois State Board of 
Pardon and Parole is executive director of the Conference. 
John H. Klinger, Director of the Indiana State Division of 
Corrections is the Conference president, and A. Ross 
Pascoe, of the Michigan Bureau of Pardons and Paroles, 
is Conference secretary. Information concerning registration 
and the Conference program may be received from John 
Landesco at his Chicago headquarters, 812 East 58th Street. 

Central States News, official organ of the Central States 
Probation and Parole Conference will release its first 
number of volume two, in February, and will appear 
monthly until the date of the Conference. Write to Mr. 

ndesco, if you wish your name to appear on the regular 
mailing list of Central States News. 


Francis D. Scully, Chairman, Child Welfare Commission 
of the American Legion of Illinois, has organized an Advi- 
sory Committee on Delinquency to assist all local posts of 
Chicago to understand and combat those factors which 
contribute to delinquency. The Advisory Committee is com- 
posed of representative members of the faculties of the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and 
Loyola University, and probation officers from various 
probation and parole units in the Chicago area. Speaking 
of this effort Mr. Scully asserted: “For years we have 
discussed problems of juvenile delinquency. In some areas 
within our department we have done something about it. 
In others we have only talked a good program. This year 
we do want to marshal all our forces and really hit this 
evil a stunning blow.” 


Evaluating Adjustment 
of School Children 


Victor H. Evjen, U. S. Probation Officer, Northern 
District of Illinois, and member of the editorial staff of 
FEDERAL PROBATION is the author of a 13-page article titled 
“Evaluating the Adjustment of School Children,” appear- 
ing in the February issue of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology. The article is based upon a behavior rating scale 
which Mr. Evjen developed while a member of the staff 
of the Chicago Juvenile Court. : 


GRIN AND BEAR IT _ BY LITCHY 


“This is my first time on a jury—do we get paid more 
for a-conviction than an acquittal?” 


Reprinted by permission of United Feature Syndicate 
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“4 Like 

Bad Boys” 

Judge J. M. Braude of the Boys Court of Chicago is the 
author of an article “I Like Bad Boys” which was published 
in the November issue of The Atlantic Monthly. The Boys 
Court (not to be confused with the Juvenile Court) was 
established in 1914 to take care of all offenders between 
the ages of 17 and 21. 

Judge Braude presents what he thinks are some of the 
present-day causes for boys going wrong. He discusses his: 
various experiences on the bench. Says Judge Braude: “To 
me a boy in trouble presents a problem. It is the attempt 
at the solution of this problem that has proved so fasci- 
nating. A so-called bad boy is only a boy with positive or 
potential qualities—a boy who wants to be doing things. 
Unfortunately he is not always doing the right things. But 
it’s not the boy who is wrong; it’s just the things he is 
doing that are wrong. There is good in most bad boys, 
and it is our place to find that good and then direct and 
guide it before we forsake and abandon it. That’s why I 
like bad boys.” 


Sentence and the 
Public Pulse 


“Deterrence does not come through severity, but through 
certainty and celerity of conviction,” said Judge Lee L. 
Ottaway, Jamestown, N. Y., before the Thirty-Second 
Annual State Conference of Probation Officers, which met 
at Rochester, N. Y., in December. ‘‘Without Doubt,” 
Judge Ottaway added, “‘the psychology of the public is a 
decidedly important factor in reducing crimes. While courts 
should not impose severe sentences just because an outraged 
public demands it, still every officer connected with our 
judicial system should recognize the public attitude, to the 
end that there may not justly prevail the criticism that 
punishment has been avoided because of sentimental and 
emotional reasons—a softness in dealing with offenders that 
encourages others in their anti-social conduct.” 


Course on Treatment 
of the Offender 


A short course on the treatment of the offender has been 
instituted at the Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
The purpose of the course is to acquaint all workers in 
State, county and private agencies in an effort to coordinate 
the activities of probation, prison and parole. Among the 
instructors are: A. R. Pascoe, parole; Ralph Hall Ferris, 
probation; Clark M. Greenstreet, sociology; James W. 
Raymond, psychology; David P. Philips, psychiatry; 
George I. Francis, education; S. B. Wenger, religion; and 
Robert H. Wisner, vocations. 


Reller to Stud 
Child Welfare Laws 


Frank X. Reller, chief probation officer of the St. Louis 
Juvenile Court, has been appointed by Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark to the Children’s Code Commission of Missouri to 
study existing laws and proposed legislation applicable to 
the welfare of children. A report is to be made to the State 
Legislature in 1940. 
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HOLD EVERYTHING 


“A most educational film, Herschel...I picked up a 
couple of new ideas.” 
Reproduced by permission of NEA Service, Ine. 


Correctional 
Educational Today 


Correctional Education Today, yearbook of the American 
Prison Association, edited by Walter M. Wallack, warden 
at Wallkill, New York, is available to workers in correc- 
tional institutions. The premise of the volume is that the 
offender can be re-educated into a law abiding person, 
enabling him to fit into an orderly society and to live an 
efficient life. A number of prominent prison workers in the 
country are among the contributors. 


“Hangovers” 

at Michigan 

The State Prison of Southern Michigan (Jackson) with one 
of the largest prison populations in the country—5,454, 
reports that 175 of those eligible for parole are detained 
because of the State’s legal requirement of a job prior to 
release. To remedy this situation institutional parole officers 
and members of the custodial force are taking these “hang- 
over” inmates in their cars to be interviewed by prospective 
employers, allowing each inmate to make his own appeal 
for employment, and impression upon the employer. At 
this writing officers of the Michigan institution have made 
189 trips, assisting 176 inmates. Of this number more than 
50 per cent were successful in securing employment. 


Great men are they who see that spiritual is stronger 
than any material force. 


—EMERSON 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 
Continued from page 47 


perhaps, be best directed toward the non-political selection 
of qualified judges of understanding and unquestioned 
ability rather than in the development of a new, untried 
methodology interested in decreasing the leadership of 
the court. 


*‘Probation and the Press,’’ by Irving W. Halpern 
(December, 1939) This paper focuses light on the need for 
intelligent, well-planned publicity for probation work aimed 
at securing cooperation and actual participation of the 
newspapers, the radio, the motion picture toward the 


development, understanding and extension of probation 4s 
an accepted method of treatment. The author believes that 
adequate publicity will do much to eliminate probation from 
political controls as well as encourage improved standards 
and competent personnel. 


An educational program is suggested as a means of 
removal of common misconceptions regarding probation. 
Publicity to gain acceptance for established, approved 
methods of probation treatment is a current need; a pre 
requisite for obtaining community and legislative support: 
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PROBATION 


HE VALUE OF PROBATION as an efficacious method of 
reclaiming an offender is directly proportionate to the care 
exercised by the courts in selecting probationers and the skill and 
judgment shown in their supervision. The probation officers to whom 
these tasks are entrusted become therefore the important factors in 
the process. Under ideal conditions probation officers should be well 
qualified for their tasks, not overloaded with duties preventing them 
from efficient work and should be subject to supervision by a central 
state coordinating agency. 


—THORSTEN SELLIN in the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences 
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